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OCTOBER, 1919 


A DEER HUNT IN THE BLACK HILLS 





TELLING OF A TRIP INTO THE LIMESTONE COUNTRY OF SOUTH DAKOTA MADE 


ELL down toward the south-east- 

ern foothills of the Black Hills 

country of South Dakota is the 
last remnant of what was once a bust- 
ling, thriving mining camp, with a popu- 
lation of perhaps 3,000 people. Stories 
of three dollars to the pan at Captain 
Jack’s Dry Diggings had started a stam- 
pede that created it almost over night. 

The presence of hundreds of rockers 
lining the little stream running 
through the town suggested the 
name Rockerville. 

The pay-dirt was hauled from 
the neighboring dry gulches to 
the rockers, where was extracted 
the gold-dust that passed over 
the bars of the saloons and 
dance halls that quickly followed 
the coming of the miners. 

A good many years after that 
when only an occassional gray- 
beard, scratching and panning 
around the old workings, re- 
mained of the thousands of 
roystering miners of earlier 
days, and the old town of Rock- 
erville had dwindled away to a 
hum-drum mountain village, our 
family was one of the score that 
still remained. 

In the second epoch of the 
camp’s existence, an ample 
stream of water had _ been 
brought in an immense flume 
from Spring Creek Canyon, and 
the bars and gulches worked 
with hydraulic monitors. 

When the water began to 
freeze in the flume in the fall, 
and the season’s run was wound 
up,,we usually made preparations for a 
hunt in the Limestone, and it is the story 
of one of these trips that I propose to 
relate. 

My brother Win, our friend Ben, and 
I had been partners in piping out a gulch 
that summer, and when the freeze-up 
game, we hitched up a pair of old mules 
we had, and, loading our supplies and 
guns in a heavy mountain wagon, took 
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A NUMBER OF YEARS AGO WHEN RARE DAYS OF SPORT WERE ACHIEVED 


By RAY FROST 





the road to the higher part of the, Hills. 

We usually relied on an 18 foot tar- 
paulin to protect our bed from the snow, 
both beneath and from overhead, but on 
this occasion we took along a 10 x 12 
wall tent, for we expected to be out 4 or 
5 weeks, and thought it might be a little 
more comfortable in case of extremely 
cold weather. 

We stowed aboard 5 sacks of oats for 





The last, lone outpost in the Black Hills 


the mules, rolls of bedding, 100 pounds of 
flour, a large and a small grub box, and 
guns wrapped in blankets. Ben had bor- 
rowed a 44 single-shot rim fire Ballard; 
my brother had a 45-105 single-shot Win- 
chester; while I boasted a similar arm of 
40-90 caliber and 11 pounds weight, with 
a single set trigger. 

It was just before the laws restricting 
the number of deer killed went into ef- 








fect, and years after the time when they 
had roamed the forest in any consider- 
able numbers. Reserved as a hunting 
ground for the Indians, the Hills were 
not opened for settlement until 1876. 
Until that time this region fairly 
swarmed with game, which the primitive 
methods of the Indians scarcely served to 
diminish. It must not be understood, 
however, that this game would exist 
there today, had the Indians re- 
mained in possession of the 
Black Hills country and been 
permitted to do _ unrestricted 
hunting, for no white men have 
ever so quickly and completely 
stripped any region of game, as 
have the Indian hunters of re- 
cent years in many parts of the 
West. 

At the time of which I write, 
deer were probably not much 
more plentiful in the Limestone 
than they are today. As today, 
large parties hunted for weeks 
without killing a deer. Other 
men more familiar with the 
ways of the game, and being 
better shots, brought back their 
winter’s meat. 


N a geologica! sense, the his- 
tory of the Black Hills is un- 
usually interesting. Where 

they now stand, an oval area of 
a hundred miles north and 
south, by a little less from east 
to west, was once the limestone 
bed of an inland.sea. A mighty 
upthrust of slate and other older 
forms of rock, forced through a 
weak spot in the earth’s crust by the cool- 
ing contraction of the surface, lifted the 
bed of limestone high in the air, and pro- 
jected the slate formation, now in a ver- 
tical position, through a fault extending 
60 miles north and south, with an aver- 
age width of 30. Inconceivable changes of 
climate, and thousands of years of tor- 
rential rains, have so worn down the area 
of soft slate formation, that, with the ex- 
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ception of thé high bald rock of Harney’s 
Peak, standing away to the south-east, 
the limestone uplift lying to the west of 
the fault, is now considerably the high- 
est. 

The limestone to the east of the frac- 
ture was not elevated nearly so high as 
that to the west, consequently the erosion 
was all to the eastward. To the west re- 
mains a comparatively smooth and level 
table-land, 20 miles wide, naturally 
slightly inclined to the westward from 
its most eastern brim. 

The western face, extending along the 
Wyoming line, is brokep 

‘ by numerous short, steep 
canyons, filled with dense 
thickets of pine, fir, and 
quaking-asp. Three wind- 
ing, grassy gulches— 
Beaver, Hell, and Gillette 
Canyons — constitute the 
water-shed of the greater 
part of the region. So shal- 
low and level are these and 
their branches, that to- 
ward their sources they 
become a succession of 
narrow park-like openings 
in the heavy pine forest. 

The Black-tailed deer 
prefer the more open 
points and ridges of the 
western brakes. The 
White-tails, more timid, 
avoid the sunny open hill- 
sides so dear to the hearts 
of their cousins, and keep 
back in the heavier tim- 
ber. They are inclined, 
however, to stay away 
from large areas of dense 
thickets and under-growth, 
leaving that to their other 
cousins, the Fantails. 

The Fantail is an un- 
usual type of deer, found 
in fairly good numbers 
along the eastern brink 
of the limestone, and in 
the heavier growth down 
on the slate formation. It 
is a miniature edition of 
the Whitetail, weighing, 
when full-grown, from 40 
to 60 pounds. In flight, it 
displays a somewhat 
spreading white tail, per- 
haps a foot in length, held 
upright, from which it 
derives its name. In the 
thick cover they inhabit, 
stalking them is practical- 
ly a waste of time. 


S we took the road westward toward 

Hill City, nobody could have 

changed places with us. At Ten- 
derfoot Springs, ten miles above Hill 
City, we made our first night’s camp. 
The next morning was cloudy and colder, 
with a raw north wind, and as we took 
the road to Custer Park, we glanced 
often and anxiously at the sky. We were 
not afraid it would snow; we were afraid 
it wouldn’t. Sure enough, the cutting 
wind took on a new edge of driven snow, 
as we. turned west across the Park, to 
bear a little to the north up French 
Creek. We may have been cold; I don’t 
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.remember, but we were happy. We 

would be on the hunting grounds tomor- 
row, with a fresh tracking snow. We 
had merely started a day late. 

Crossing the summit in a foot of snow, 
we reached Bull Springs, three miles be- 
yond, as the storm cleared away and the 
evening came on, fair and very cold. We 
wanted to do our first hunting twelve or 
fifteen miles to the north, and decided to 
push on to Alkali Springs, about four 
miles, before camping for the night. 
Bright and early the next morning, in a 
temperature of something like 20 degrees 
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A buck and.a doe moving softly through the light snow 


below zero, with our wagon wheels sing- 
ing a merry tune, we were again on our 
way. After a couple of hours of hard 
going, we turned off to the east for a 
mile or so, and went into camp at the 
north edge of a small sheltered park. 
Springs are rare in the limestone, and 
there was none at this camp, but we 
cared little for that when there was snow 
to be melted. As we hustled the harness 
off the mules, and picketed them to two 
small trees in the park, avoiding unnec- 
essary noises in the process, we were con- 
tinually looking off into the woods, half 
expecting to see deer moving across the 
open spaces among the snow-laden trees. 
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Although the sun was bright, the per- 
fectly still air was somewhat sharp, as 
we buckled on our cartridge belts, and 
loading our guns as we walked out of 
camp, started away through the soft dry 
snow. Win and Ben had elected to hunt 
through the country to the east for some 
distance, swinging to the south. I paral- 
leled them for a half mile, gradually cir- 
cling to the north. When we had been 
separated for perhaps a half hour, dur- 
ing which not so much as a track had 
crossed my path in the silent world of 
white, I heard two heavy reports, with 
an interval of a few sec- 
onds between, in the direc- 
tion they had taken. 

After another hour, I 
saw the first break of the 
level surface of the snow 
in a long straight track 
coming down the slope at 
the right, and crossing a 
hundred yards ahead. An 
old mountain lion had 
made it during the night, 
as I ascertained where he 
had passed beneath a 
leaning tree. Brushing the 
snow from the end of a 
near-by log, I sat down to 
eat my lunch, looking at 
the round foot-prints of 
the lion, four inches across 
the pads, where he had 
made them in the shal- 
lower snow.. There was 
something business-like in 
the straight course the big 
cat had held across the 
wide timbered flat. It was 
no uncommon thing to see 
these _ sinister-looking 
tracks in the Limestone 
country, but in all our 
hunting we had never en- 
countered one of their 
makers. 

I had lighted my pipe, 
and was considering going 
on, when two more shots 
broke the stillness. Of the 
events of a day’s hunting 
in a wild country, not the 
least thrilling is the sound 
of a comrade’s gun. One 
has plenty of time for 
speculation regarding the 

4 chances of the shot, and 

: looks forward to the story 

‘Augen | around the evening camp- 

* fire with the keenest an- 
ticipation. 

Getting well to the 
north, I was swinging back to the 
west through an open country of 
rolling sugar-loaf hills and islands of 
timber, a little disallusioned regarding 
the region, which we had never be- 
fore hunted, when over a rise at the 
edge of a timbered hillside, I glimpsed 
the horns of a big buck, apparently lying 
down. I instantly ducked, and working 
over to the left a few yards, crawled up 
behind a big log, which would bring me 
in plain sight of the spot at a distance 
of about 100 yards. 

With the 40-90 cocked and at my 
shoulder, I rose up very slowly behind 
the snow-covered log, to see the largest 
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white-tailed buck I ever saw, standing 
broadside, looking at me, and just about 
ready to run. I knew I must shoot 
quickly, and pulled the instant the bead 
rose to the point of the shoulder. I could 
not be sure he flinched at the shot, but, 
at any rate, he and a medium-sized doe 
that jumped from the ground, ran at top 
speed. over a ridge fifty yards farther 
away, as my second bullet snipped off 
some pine boughs three inches above their 
backs. Almost instantly the doe returned 
on the track. 

Going to the point where the doe 
turned back, I found the big buck had 
gone down, and lay dead at the bottom 
of the steep slope, nearly 100 feet below. 
He would have weighed close to 200 
pounds, but I managed to hang him up 
after a fashion by sliding my gambrel 
stick out along a half-fallen sapling. 

Coming into camp at sundown, I found 
the boy clearing away the snow to put 
up the tent. With a big fire of pitch 
logs in front, the stove going in the tent, 
and a warm supper of potatoes and 
onions stewed in a frying-pan, warm 
dutch-oven bread, fried deer liver, with 
plenty of flour gravy, and hot coffee in 
big tin cups, it was a memorable occa- 
sion. 

The boys had come upon the tracks 
of three deer in an open short-pine coun- 
try, and were looking at them in an 
effort to determine which way they led, 
when Ben saw the deer running on the 
opposite hill-side. Ben was new at the 
business, and seemed unable to obtain a 





Typical Black Hills scenery. 
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French Creek Roadside on the way to the hunting country 


satisfactory sight on the desired game. 

“Shoot! Shoot!” my brother ex- 
claimed, as he banged away, and shot 
again, as the last white-tail went into 
the brush. Reaching the spot where the 
deer disappeared, they found a small 
spike buck half buried in the snow. The 
heavy bullet had struck back of the 
shoulder, grazing the point of the heart. 

After dressing and hanging the deer to 
the limb of a dead tree, they took the 
track of the others. When they had fol- 


lowed them for a mile, during which the 
deer had not stopped running, they came 
across two new tracks, which had evi- 
dently been made during the night. 
Working slowly along, one at either side 
of the tracks, they followed the new trail. 
Slipping noiselessly along for half a 
mile, they found the game had gone up 
the slope of a jack-pine covered ridge. 
As they came to the top, a crashing 
of brush told them the deer were going 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 554) 


The trail led through many little forests of lordly fir trees where the Whitetail deer love to hide 
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THE OLD DRUM-MAJOR OF |MT. RAT 


OF ALL SOUNDS HEARD AMID THE SILENCE OF NEW ENGLAND WOODS NONE IS MORE 
BAFFLING OR ENTICING THAN THE DRUMMING ROLL [OF |THE [RUFFED GROUSE 


HE was one of a family of eight, 
S and the first time I saw her she 
was in the old wood box back of the 
kitchen stove. The largest pup in the 
litter, she began to assert her rights 
from the day she came into the world 
until the day she “went over the top” 
of the box and landed on the kitchen floor 
in front of Old Tom, the cat. Here 
came the first rough touch of her young 
life, for Tom had no use for pups and 
his ‘claws were sharp. From that day 
on she waged deliberate war on all cats 
and her first real triumph in life came on 
the day she put Thomas up the cherry 
tree and kept him there while she dic- 
tated terms. Thomas came back to the 
kitchen saucepan in fear and trepida- 
tion, but my lady met him, accepted his 
sincere apologies, kissed him on both 
cheeks and many a siesta thereafter they 
took together, folded in each other’s arms. 
We christened her Bess; she became 
a part of our family; followed the horse 
and the wood-shod sled to and from the 
old wood lot, pointing frogs and grass- 
hoppers en route! She took a beating 
from the old hen who resented her in- 
spection of her fluffy family! She was 
stung by the bees; she was locked in the 
corn crib and lost; all the mischief a 
puppy could do she did, and yet with all 
she edged her way in closer to our hearts 


and grew, loved by all, into much wis-° 


dom and many years. 

The hills of old New England, the alder 
swamps, the birch and chestnut groves 
became her halls of learning; from them, 
in unfolding the scents -and trails of 
grouse and woodcock she perfected her 
training and be- 
came, in cunning 
and field dog wis- 
dom, the greatest 
of them all. She 
came from a long 
line of illustrious 
setters, the real, 
old-fashioned stock, 
sturdy, with a won- 
derful square muz- 
zled head and a 
pair of big brown 
eyes with the high 
lights shining in 
them—flashes from 
a wonderful brain 
—although in the 
skull of a dog. 

Her first trip 
afield showed her 
natural liking for 
the game birds of 
her native state 
and before we put 
aside the gun and 
closed her first sea- 
son I knew I owned 
a. partridge dog— - 
one of those that 
by foot or body 
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We christened her Bess 


scent, in dry and shifting leaves, or 
on the rocky side hills, could locate and 
outwit that greatest of all American 
game birds, the ruffed grouse of New 
England. Back again my memory trails 
to the days afield with this wonder- 
ful dog. I can see her now as she 
flits back and forth across the brown 
leaves, suddenly to stiffen and draw 
along, up to and over an old stone wall, 
under a tangled grape vine, into an old 
deserted apple orchard, careful as a cat 
where the cover was thin—that uncanny 
nose picking out the body scent; finally 
to stand tense and sure, those big, brown 
eyes and the twitching jaws, all signs of 


The river flowed along under the bridge carrying the red and yellow leaves 


life in a beautiful picture. And then— 
well, you have missed the full measure 
in the glass if memory does not hold 
for you a picture of one shot well made, 
one grouse well earned. 

And so the years went by and each 
autumn as the October haze and the fall- 
ing yellow tokens heralded the coming 
open season, Bess would hang to my 
heels, keen for the trail and the opening 
day. 

ies through the hills winding in and 
about over a rocky bed runs the River 
Shepaug—on either side brushy flats 
thickly covered by alder and birch with 
here and there a deserted orchard of old 
apple trees, dropping its fruit—fit food 
for the rabbit and partridge people. High 
on éither side, “rock ribbed and ancient 
as the sun,” the laurel draped hills sen- 
tinel the valley, and on guard at the en- 
trance, camouflaged in green and gold 
to hide its scars, stands old Mt. Rat. 


NE October day after a morning 
tramp, Bess and I rested on the 
wooden bridge midway in the val- 
ley. I was lost in thought and the beau- 
ties of the painted scene. The noisy river 
rushed along under the bridge, carrying 
here and there the red and yellow leaves 
from the hills. Bess, I think, was pass- 
ing her time in the land of dreams, when 
away upon the hillside a muffled roar 
brought both of us to attention, and in- 
troduced us to the Old Drum-Major of 
Mt. Rat. I have heard the wild bugling 
of the elk, the bellow of the Canadian 
moose, the sharp bark of the fox prowl- 
ing in the moonlight, the call of the night 
heron, but of all 
wood sounds—baf- 
fling, enticing—the 
booming, long roll 
of the drumming 
grouse never loses 
its appeal. Rarely, 
if ever, is it the 
luck of the hunter 
to come upon this 
wild drummer as 
he peals forth his 
long booming roll, 
but evidence in the 
shape of the drum- 
ming log, bark 
beaten off by the 
sturdy wings, is 
scattered over the 
hillsides of our 
northern grouse 
grounds. From boy 
to man—all who 
are familiar with 
the woods and 
fields of New Eng- 
land—stop at that 
challenge. It’s the 
one wild sound 
none can imitate. 
Bess acted as if 
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it was a challenge directed at her. She 
sat up, pointing her nose in the direc- 
tion of the sound, sniffing as if to get 
just one faint taint of the feathered 
drummer. And I, no less enthused, made 
her keep in, while we waited for just 
one more drum-beat that might locate 
the bird more exactly. It came— the 
boom: boom—boom—about half way 
up the hillside and directly opposite 
where we stood on the bridge. Not 
often, if ever, does the following up 
of a drumming grouse repay the ef- 
fort; many times I had tried it only to 
hear the wily old cock slip away be- 
yond gunshot, but, as I was not over keen 
to hunt a route that led us further 
from home, I gave Bess the word to 
“Hie on!” The wise old dog headed off 
into the wind, directly toward the sound 
until we struck an old wood road which 
led in the direction we were to follow. 


Bess was carefully nosing out the - 


stony side hill just above the road, and 
I, standing balanced on a big boulder, 
was watching, feeling that we were 
about at the drummer’s last stand— 
when she whirled and froze into as tense 
a point as a dog often makes on these 
birds; and then, almost from under her 
nose, a big grouse jumped up on a fallen 
log and hurled himself like a cannon ball 
directly at my head. Swinging to shoot 
—well, when Bess came up I was just 
picking myself up, recovering my gun 
and rubbing a barked elbow, for it was 
certainly a tumble, a high and lofty fall. 

Yet clear in my eye was the picture of 
that old cock as he jumped up on the 
log before his flight, and clear in my eye 
was the vision of a half-white wing. The 
day was too far gone for us to follow 
his flight down the hill, so I limped home, 
resolving that on the morrow I’d try the 
wise old bird again. 

Twice during that season Bess and I 
found and flushed the old rascal, but 
never a shot, and so the season closed 
and summer came. One day; while we 
were walking in the old orchard back 
of the house, the white winged drummer 
strutted out from under a fallen log, 
spreading his ruff and tail almost in old 
Bess’ face and was promptly charged and 
chased for his impertinence. 

Again, we found a nest of eggs up by 
the big rock near the spring, and knew 
that the hatching resulted in a fine brood 
of husky ruff-necks. In early September 
when they took flight, squealing off in 
every direction when Bess found them 
in the rank growth of ferns in the deep 
woods, I could have sworn I got a flash 
of a white wing, and I believe our drum- 
mer was the daddy of the flock. 


HE season opened again. Bess and 

I took to the covers and hills of 

our old stamping ground, spending 
glorious days afield with varying success; 
woodcock in the birches and partridge in 
the swales and alder runs of the foot- 
hills. But I saw no sign of our old drum- 
mer and yet I knew at times that Bess 
was sniffing the air hoping for the taint 
of his brown feathers. I believe she 
hunted his old drumming grounds more 


keenly than she did other covers and her 


disappointment showed clearly when we 
turned from where she hoped to find him. 


One day as we hit the highway, both 
of us satisfied to take the short road 


~ home, she at my heels, a partridge flicked 


along through the brush, crossed the road 
almost in front of us, lit on the rail of 
the chestnut fence, and hopped off on the 
other side, down under a tangled grape 
vine on the down slope of the rocky 
pasture lot. The sun, just sinking be- 
hind the hills, played its golden light on 
the bird as it stood on the rail for an 
instant, and again the white winged 
drummer held the stage. Bess made two 
or three quick jumps and froze, pointing 
into the grape vine, but that old rascal 
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Bess made two or three quick jumps and froze, pointing into the grape vine 


slipped away without a sound—never 
raised above the pasture brush, and once 
again got away without my firing a shot. 
Bess turned those big brown eyes up at 
me with a most disgusted look and the 
road home was one long wish for “what 
might have been,” if we had only planned 
otherwise. 

Another day Bess found the old drum- 
mer. I knew she had him—she fairly 
quivered in every hair—but this time a 
quick turn in the thick cover saved: him 
and I shot off a good sized birch tree as 
I swung to lead his flight. I ruefully 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 561) 


One day, as we were walking in the orchard, the white-winged drummer strutted out 
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A REMINISCENCE OF ROOSEVELT 


THE EXAMPLE OF THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S UNQUALIFIED AMERICANISM, HIS STURDY MAN- 
HOOD AND HIS SURE SENSE OF JUSTICE SHOULD SPUR US ON [0 A NOBLER AND SANER LIFE 


N the month of September, 1891, our 
survey party camped at the head of 
Buffalo Fork of Snake River, about 

one hundred miles southeast of Yellow- 
stone National Park. 

We were engaged in locating a rail- 
way line from Sheridan, Wyo., to Boise, 
Idaho. It being necessary to explore the 
country ahead of us and to get some sup- 
plies and winter clothing for the outfit, 
especially overshoes (without which camp 
life in winter is a failure) I got together 
a pack outfit of ten or twelve horses and 
with a guide by the name of Charley 
Marsden and Don Hardy for cook, packer 
and all around good utility man, we 
started for the Old Faithful hotel in 
the Yellowstone Park. 

Our camps on Buffalo Fork are pleas- 
ant to remember—good water, wood and 
grass were abundant. The Teton Moun- 
tains loomed up ahead of us in wonder- 
ful grandeur; the stream at each bend 
where there was still water contained 
schools of trout sixteen to eighteen inches 
long and there were herds of elk moving 
along the trails on the opposite side of 
the valley, to their bedding grounds. 

At Jackson Lake we found the only 
house in that country. A man by the 
name of Sargent lived there and he told 
us his partner named Hamilton, a New 
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York man, had been drowned in the lake 
and that he was running the ranch. 

On entering Yellowstone Park the 
weather suddenly changed, snow com- 
menced to fall in large flakes and pile 
up rapidly, so that when we made camp 
about fifteen miles from Old Faithful, 
the scene presented a midwinter aspect. 

The next morning everything was 
covered with a thick blanket of snow, 
which was growing deeper as though 
the storm had just gotten a good start. 
It was anything but pleasant to break 
camp, brush off the snow, thaw out the 
frozen canvas and pack up. The chief 
incentive to do this was the fact that 
the horses had no feed and that it was 
possible we could get some at the Inn. 

We plowed through the snow all day 
breaking the trail and arrived at Old 
Faithful just before dark. On looking 
back at the pack train, I saw two horse- 
men following our trail, one of them on 
riding up introduced himself as Roose- 
velt and his partner as Woody, an old- 
time guide in the Park. He thanked us 
for breaking a trail for them, stating 
they had followed it nearly all day. We 
wondered how anyone could be foolish 
enough to leave camp on such a day. 
Roosevelt said he was a Civil Service 
Commissioner and had been wired for 


from Washington and was on the way, 
having left his partner Ferguson in 
camp. 

We secured accommodations at the Inn, 
but the custodian would not sell us any 
oats, as his instructions had been to lock 
them up for use the next season. This 
Norwegian or Swede could not be per- 
suaded to part with a single sack of oats, 
no matter what the price or the needs 
of our stock. 

Finally an Irishman named Larry, a 
great character in the Park, who had 
overheard my plea for the oats, gave me 
a wink and later joined me in another 
room. He said: “That Swede don’t know 
anything, when it gets dark take a bar, 
pull the staple at the barn and help 
yourself.” I acted on Larry’s advice 
and our stock did not lack for oats there- 
after. 

N the conversation we had that even- 
| ing the Teton range was declared to 

be the real thing as far as rugged 
mountains are concerned. The Commis- 
sioner stated that they reminded him 
more of the Alps than any other moun- 
tains he had ever seen. To me, for the 
first time they came up to my expecta- 
tions of how mountains should appear, 
as. shown in the first geography. The 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 568) 
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OLD DUCKING DAYS ON CAPE COD 


CONCERNING A GREAT STORM AT EEL GRASS COVE ON THE BARNSTABLE 
FLATS WHEN DUCKS IN MYRIAD NUMBERS SWEPT IN FROM THE SEA 


WENTY years 

ago, my only 

black duck 
shooting had been 
over live decoys 
from a_ well-ap- 
pointed stand. The 
old market gunners 
objected to wing 
shooting as not be- 
ing remunerative 
enough and any- 
thing except sit- 
ting shots when a 
flock decoyel was 
severely frowned 
upon. I did not 
care for this kind 
of sport and when 
I first heard about 
wing-shooting from 
a boat over wooden 
decoys, I was very 
anxious to try it. 
One Thursday aft- 
ernoon in the mid- 
dle of October 
found me in a little town on the south 
shore of Cape Cod watching my young 
friend Oscar trying to get a shot at 
a crippled coot on the beach. He was 
sitting’ in an old chair well exposed 
to view, waiting for the “game” to 
come ashore. The coot escaped. Oscar 
had been convalescing from an illness 
and was now in good shape, so when I 
suggested that we prevail upon a mutual 
friend, William H., to take us on a duck 
shooting expedition to the Barnstable 
marshes, Oscar was on fire in a minute. 
The more so probably because he was 
soon leaving for home and school, and the 
salt air, the wind in the pines, and the 
smell of the marshes would be a thing 
of the past in a very short time. 

A word about William H. or Billy, as 
his friends call him. Imagine a slight, 
wiry man, a little below medium height, 
brown hair and mustache, who knows by 
intuition where birds and fish will be. A 
noted shot, a capital cook (ducks eight- 
een to twenty-five minutes according to 
your preference) and a most charitable 
friend—and you have him. He will ex- 
cuse your poor shots and your failure to 
land the big bass. He never gives advice 
unless pressed for it and is then a lit- 
tle shy about it for fear of offending. 

We found Billy painting the east side 
of the school house. And all three of us 
sat on the flag pole io talk it over. The 
flag pole was new and was on the ground. 
Billy offered a number of objections— 
he is not however a hard man to argue 
out of work if there is a prospect of a 
good bag. We discussed ways and 
means, 

That night at 7 o’clock, Billy and 
Oscar drove up to Mrs. Nye’s, where I 
was staying, to pick me up. Strange to 
say, the last thunder storm of the sea- 
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The marshland is threaded with narrow water-waye 


son caught us before we could get away. 
Finally at eight, we started north on 
the six-mile drive across the Cape to 
the shack on the south side of the Barn- 
stable marshes. Billy and a few friends 
had built it for just this purpose. 

Before the days of the automobile, I 
used to enjoy the rides at night over 
the sandy main roads and the wood roads 
on Cape Cod. Everything as black as a 
hat—I always wondered how anyone 
could find his way about. Now your 
light goes with you and the roads are 
as smooth as a floor. The night in ques- 
tion was damp and cloudy and especially 
black. We arrived in due course. 


O the uninitiated, the harbor and 
marshes are curious places. At the 
bottom of Massachusetts Bay, a 
strip of beach and high ‘dunes seven 
miles long form the coast, broken at the 
east end by a narrow entrance to the 
harbor, guarded by the lighthouse. Run- 
ning along south of the dunes is marsh- 
land threaded with wide and narrow wa- 
terways, except at the east end where 
the harbor is situated. From the dunes 
to the mainland is about three miles, so 
there are about fifteen square miles of 
territory to play over. The salt creeks 
form many marsh islands and sand is- 
lands and shell fish, ducks, gulls, seals, 
and various kinds of fish are abundant. 
To be in a well-thatched boat, decoys 
out, the stars still shining and watch 
the early dawn and the teeming life 
around you is a worth-while experience. 
A pair of blacks, talking in low duck 
language, swim in from the neighbor- 
ing thatch. 
The drake says something and the duck 
breaks into a loud call. Other and more 
distant ducks chip into the game. Then 


three black bullets 
pitch out of no- 
where and with a 
long drawn splash 
land in the decoys 
—you cannot see 
them. Presently as 
the sky-line light- 
ens in the east, the 
gulls begin to call 
—a flock of crows 
come from the 
mainland making 
much noise. In the 
half twilight, you 
flush the ducks in 
front of you -and 
get in both barrels 
with success. At 
once, with a loud- 
quack, a duck 
springs from the 
thatch directly be- 
hind you and is off 
like a bullet. Now 
small flocks that 
will not decoy jour- 
ney from the marsh a mile or so to west- 
ward out to sea. Some cross near where 
you are lying, but do not notice the de- 
coys. Your duck call is usually useless 
at this time. The chimes of a flock of 
yellow-legs come floating down the wind. 
The sun comes up, its almost level rays 
producing wonderful color schemes with 
cloud, blue water and golden thatch. 
Sparrows take quick short flights around 
your boat; meadow larks sing and in the 
distance you can hear beetle-head calling. 
Something scares a flock of big gulls on 
a sand spit a half a mile across the 
water and they look like a snowstorm in 
the sunlight; a seal comes up among the 
decoys and noses them. The wind is 
rising—the day has begun. 


i innit iain 


HE shack was simplicity itself. Six 
bunks, a stove, sink, table and 
closet. The smell of oil skins and 

tarred rope greeted one on entering and 
mingled with bacon and coffee and wood 
smoke in the morning. We did not make 
an early start. At eleven, after over- 
hauling the boats, we got away and I 
took my first lesson in the new (to me) 
kind of shooting. 

Going in a northwesterly direction 
from the open water of the harbor up a 
broad creek, Billy announced that we 
would separate. He said to me, as we 
came to a little creek in the marsh wall: 
“When the tide is high enough to float 
your boat you go through here and you'll 
come out at Eel Grass Cove. Set up on 
the point the way I’ve told you and 
ducks’ll fly when the tide gets up near 
full. -I’ll come for you at sun down, 
so you stay right there till you see me. 
I'll place Oscar and go to Slough Point 
myself.” These names meant nothing to 
me then. While waiting for the tide Pll 
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explain a few things. There is a rise 
of about nine feet in the tide and many 
of the small creeks at low water will 
not float a flat ducking boat except in 
the little pools. The bottom is sandy, 
the sides are a stiff mat of grass roots 
and mud rising almost straight up. six 
te ten feet to the top ofthe marsh. 
"There are two kinds of marsh—high and 
Mow—the former is fairly firm, covered 
-with a low grass and is evidently older 
“or earlier formed. The low marsh is 
several feet lower and grown thick with 
high reeds of thatch: It is covered 
at high water, but the thatch projects 
a few inches above the surface and 
makes fair cover even then. 

“My boat, or skiff, was a flat bottomed, 
narrow, high-sided abortion, decked over 
fore and aft and with a cockpit and 
washboards. It was about eleven feet 
long. Billy has since perfected a beauti- 
fully shaped ducking boat, decked over, 
that will ride in a very rough sea. He 
has built many of them since that day. 
Presently, I got my boat into the little 
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toward the entrance of the harbor and 
see the lighthouse four or more miles 
away. The tide that noon still had fifty 
feet of flat to cover before reaching the 
thatch on my point. In an hour it had 
covered this. I had cut with a jack- 
knife, thatch to cover the deck; had set 
forked twigs, brought for the purpose, 
in holes along the washboards of the 
cockpit and had brushed these twigs 
over with thatch. Ready for business 
you see. I sat down in the boat screened 
by my breastwork. Nothing happened. 
Then the wind freshened as the tide rose. 
It was a beautiful sunny day. I sat 
patiently for an hour or more and then 
all at once a flock of ducks came over my 
decoys. I did not see them until they 
had arrived and I poured both barrels 
of my first double gun, a mongrel with 
hammers, into the thick of them. I was 
green in those days so, although they 
were rudely surprised, they were quite 
uninjured. I blush to say that this hap- 
pened several times. At last a flock 
came down over the decoys almost to 





A strip of beach and high dunes form the coast 


creek and walked along the bed of it 
between high mud walls over which I 
could’ not see. I experienced a shut-in 
feeling. A sandy bottom covered with 
a few inches of water; bright blue sky 
overhead and dark brown walls. The 
creek curved first one way and then an- 
other and permitted no distant views, 
but I contrived to make progress. As 
the tide rose, I would gain a few feet 
and would then sit on the bow of the 
boat and wait for more water. It was 
lonely and I felt a thousand miles away 
from anyone. I coaxed that boat for a 
good half hour. 

At last, on turning a corner in the 
winding creek, I could see open water 
ahead. As I approached, a flock of 
ducks, fifteen or twenty, that had evi- 
dently been feeding on little crustaceans 
on a mud flat near the mouth, rose with 
a roar of wings. I forgot my loneliness 
and prayed for the tide so that I could 
get placed and ready. 


EL GRASS COVE into which I now 
came is a little crescent, facing open 
water on the north and east. I 

had approached through the marshes 
from the south and from it could look 


* light. 


the lighting point, changed their minds 
and rose. The last two almost wet their 
webbed feet, which were sticking out to 
Instinctively I shot first at one 
and then at the other and got both. Of 
course I had been told many times to 
pick my birds even among a flock, but 
had not sense enough to reason it out. 
I could not see the holes in the flock for 
ducks. 

I pushed the boat out from the thatch 
and like a floating farm yard poled out 
and picked up my birds—they were 
sprigtails and I admired them and 
thought them the most beautiful I had 
ever seen. I began to scan the sky line 
closely and thus saw my next flock long 
before it arrived. They were black 
ducks and decoyed beautifully. Presently 
I became aware of someone shooting a 
mile across the water on my left on a 
point of marsh which I afterward came 
to know as Slough Point. The shooter 
left shortly in his boat and I still heard 
him another mile to the north on the 
high marsh. 

The tide was at flood. My boat was 
high in the thatch on the point and 
the tips of the reeds projected above 
the water barely enough to cover its con- 
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siderable freeboard. The brushed-over 
twigs must have looked like a thatch is- 
land. A wide prospect now opened; to 
the north the seven-mile line of sentinel 
sand dunes were creamy in the sunlight, 
with thickets of pine and brown scrub 
oak in the valleys and patches of dull 
sage greens and reds on their sides; to 
the west and south, miles of golden 
thatch extending to the shores and lit- 
tle white specks of farm houses between 
the marsh and the woods that stood along 
the sky line. 

My first ducks were shot after three 
o’clock and at the end of the short au- 
tumn afternoon, I had nine, mostly 
blacks. Toward sunset flock after flock 
poured into the marshes from seaward. 
They came in beautiful horizontal lines, 
crescent shaped, the ends bent back, those 
in the center flying abreast. They passed 
over, fifty yards or more high- without 
decoying. Billy rowed over from the 
high marsh to the north, the stern of his 
boat piled with a variegated bag, black 
ducks, sprigs, mallards and teal. I shall 
never forget that picture; the sun set- 
ting red over the golden marsh grass 
behind me, Billy resting on his oars, the 
stern of his boat piled with ducks, my 
own modest bag at my feet and the 
stream of ducks flying steadily overhead 
into the west. 

It was dark when we got back to 
the shack, tired but well satisfied with 
the day. Long after supper, the door 
was thrown open and a youth from the 
home village stood on the threshold with 
eyes popping out of his head and his 
mouth open. Billy was on the floor tying 
up the birds. Dodo had driven the six 
miles of sandy road to see how we fared. 
His first words were, “Why in thunder 
didn’t I come when you asked me?” The 
thunder storm had decided him. It 
was too early in the season for 
ducking, as we usually associate this 
sport with wild weather, rough and 
blowy. This had been a perfect autumn 
day, mild and sunny with a light south- 
west breeze. Billy, after observing the 
general trend of the flight, had gone 
ashore on Black Banks, the high marsh 


‘on the north. side not far from the line 


of sand dunes and had put his decoys in 
a pond hole. He had ensconced himself 
in the thatch on the edge of a small 
creek that made in there. His bag testi- 
fied to his good judgment and good shoot- 
ing. 


ITH so many birds in the marshes, 
we made an early start next 
morning, Saturday. We break- 
fasted at four and Oscar and I were in 
place on Eel Grass Cove before day- 
light. Even so the ducks went out with- 
out decoying and we got a few birds for 
our trouble. Later we joined Billy and 
all three went over to Black Banks on 
the north side to see if anything was 
stirring. It was low water, about ten 
o’clock, and we did not expect much. On 
Little Sand Island, we stopped to see 
two of the Barnstable boys, Horton and 
his brother Marcus, who were digging 
clams. They had guns with them and 
expected to shoot when the tide drove 
them out. 
About noon, the tide was coming in 
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and the wind was blowing hard from the 
southwest. We left Black Banks and 
headed for the low marshes against the 
wind intending to make Eel Grass Cove. 
This was across a wide stretch of open 
water where the wind had full sweep. 
Right here I got into trouble. My high 
sided tub bucked the wind like a square 
sail. I believe that if she had had a 
center board, I could have steered her 


across within the proverbial four points 
of the wind without rowing a stroke. 
My companions ‘soon left me_ behind. 
Presently my starboard oar broke square 
off within a few inches of the row lock. 
It was well worn at that point, but 
would probably have lasted out a fairly 
stiff blow. I was green in bay shooting 
in those days, as I have said before and 
needed looking after. I had picked a 
dangerous boat with poor equipment. 
This wind was already exceptionally 
heavy. It was increasing momentarily, 
although the tide was less than three 
hours high. I drifted back behind Lit- 
tle Sand Island and, as I expected, I 
found Marcus and Horton still clam- 
ming. Explaining my predicament they 
said they would take me home across the 
harbor late in the afternoon. Meanwhile 
Billy and Oscar kept on, knowing that 
I would find the boys and would be safe. 


Early in the afternoon, my new com- : 


rades and I rowed in their dory across 
the channel between the sand island and 
Black Banks and climbed to the top of 
the high marsh. Since my unsuccess- 
ful attempt to get away, I had been in 
a sheltered spot sitting on an empty 
clam crate watching Marcus. He was a 
wonder at digging clams, having a well 
oiled joint in the middle. At once the 
force of the gale became apparent to us. 
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From a cloudy morning, it had changed 
to a sunny afternoon. A dry south- 
wester was blowing and a tremendous 
one at that. By three o’clock it had at- 
tained the force of a hurricane. Soon 
the ducks began to come and we dis- 
persed ourselves in a line across the 
marsh. I never saw anything like the 
flight that afternoon. We stood or ra- 
ther crouched with our backs to the 
wind and with decoys in pond holes 
watched the ducks. They came out of 
the northeast from the sea interspersed 
with yellow-legs—beetle-head and other 
birds seeking shelter in the marshes and 
waterways southwest of us. We were 
in the direct line of flight, although Billy 
tells me they were pouring in all along 
the sand dunes. The ducks were flying 
ten or fifteen yards high, making heavy 
weather of it and would not stop for de- 
coys. Little wisps of shore birds would 
hurtle by, a few feet above the marsh 
like white snow flakes before a blizzard. 
We shot when birds came within range. 


N hour before sundown the Barn- 
A stable boys began to get uneasy. 

Goodness knows, I had been uneasy 
for hours. Weheld aconsultation. Togo 
straight across the harbor to the shack 
and their home was out of the question 
after looking at the sea in the harbor, 
kicked up by the hurricane. We would 
have been in the trough of the waves. 
We were on an exposed shore running 
east and west. It was decided that 
rather than wait for low water, about 
nine oclock, we could try rowing the 
dory against the wind along shore and 
try to make a lee to the westward, then, 
bending south, get across. The high- 
water bucking the southwester made 
short deep troughed waves that terrified 
me, but with two boys who had been 
raised on this water, I felt that their 
judgment was better than mine and 
could be relied upon. We made a start, 
two at the oars and one in the stern on 
the pile of clams. I was on the clams. 
I have since felt a kindly interest in the 
special providence which watches over 
children and inebriates. My coat was 
full of shells.. I had on a pair of hip 
rubber boots that had been loaned to me, 
several sizes too large, that leaked. My 
last meal had been eaten thirteen hours 
before. The water, torn off the tops of 
the waves and striking us with force, 
saturated my clothing almost at once. 
Fortunately we did not upset. -Someone 
said afterward that we should have un- 
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loaded the clams before starting. I, for 
one, believe that we left undone several 
things that might have been to our ad- 
vantage. Please do not think that I 
was idle during this voyage. I baled and 
baled hard. We began shipping water 
at the start and I baled at no one’s 
request. It was quite necessary. We 
made little progress and when our breath 
began to come in gasps, we entered the 
mouth of the little creek barely in the 
nick of time where we held another 
council. Horton, the eldest of the three, 
put it up to us. We could either wait 
where we were for the wind and tide 
to go down or foot it across the marshes 
to the sand dunes, then to the head of 
the marshes four miles west and so 
back on the south side. That is what 
we did. We started at dusk, but it 
was dark before we got to solid ground. 


OMETIME after nine that night, 

three weary young fellows, one of 

whom could scarce push one _over- 
grown, sodden rubber boot ahead of the 
other, straggled into our shack. -That 
tramp was over eleven miles of marsh 
and soft sand and took four hours. My 
gunning coat, shells, and heavy gun 
weighed like lead. I was dead with 
fatigue and swore that I would not stir 
foot again that night. However, plenti- 
ful food is a wonderful restorative to 
youth. Billy’s brother Joe had driven 
over to get us so we started for home 
that night. 

Billy had spent the afternoon in the lee 
of Eel Grass Cove with Oscar. He 
bagged sixteen ducks and killed a num- 
ber of others. Experienced bay man 
that he was, the gale was such that he 
did not dare to push his boat far from 
the shelter of the cove for fear he could 
not get back. 

Next day we learned that the high 
wind had set adrift and destroyed much 
shipping on the Massachusetts coast and 
had wrought havoc in other ways. 

We did not record a tremendous bag 
but for my first it was a most interest- 
ing trip and even with the memory of 
its hardships vividly before me, I would 
like to live those two days over again. 


At last a duck came down over the decoys almost to the lighting point, with wings spread widely, and I shot instinctively 
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(Branta nigrans) 


Black Brant 


A MANUAL OF WILD-FOWL SHOOTING 


PART TWO OF A SERIES OF ARTICLES DESCRIBING THE TRAITS, CHARACTERISTICS 
AND METHODS OF HUNTING OUR WATER-FOWL—THE WILD GEESE AND THE BRANT 


thirty inches, the cackling goose, 

length about twenty-five inches, and 
the white-cheeked goose, length about 
thirty-four inches, are all practically 
identical in plumage with the Canada 
goose, of which they are sub-species, and 
distinguishable from the latter bird only 
by their smaller sizes. They are often 
termed lesser Canada geese. All three 
birds are found in the western portions 
of the United States, the Mississippi 
Valley to the Pacific Coast. They are 
hunted in the same manner as the Can- 
ada geese, with which bird they are often 
found associating. 

The Emperor goose is of little import- 
ance to the sportsman, as it is extremely 
rare. I believe they are seen more often 
on the islands and coast of Alaska than 
elsewhere. They are very handsome 
birds. Back of neck and head white; 
dark brown on forepart of neck and 
throat; back and underparts bluish-gray, 
feathers tipped with narrow white and 
dark-brown bars; bill pale purple; legs 
and feet orange. Length about twenty- 
six inches. 

The blue goose, another handsome bird, 
is also rare and but little is known about 
it. It is sometimes seen in the Missis- 
sippi Valley and ranges from the far 
north to the Gulf of Mexico. Head and 
neck white; back, breast and wings 
brown; wing coverts and rump bluish 
gray; under parts white; tail brown, 
feathers edged with gray; bill pale pink 
or yellow; legs and feet red. Length 
about twenty-seven inches. Few pres- 
ent-day sportsmen have been fortunate 
enough to bag the blue goose or the 
Emperor goose. I have never shot either 
one, in fact have never seen them near 
enough to recognize them. 

The white-fronted goose is rare on the 
Atlantic Coast, but abundant on the 
Pacific slope and in sections of the in- 


T ts Hutchins goose, length about 
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R. WILLITS described the 
swans and the Canada geese 
in the September number of FOREST 
AND STREAM. The other wild geese, 
of more or less importance to the 
sportsman, and the brant are con- 
sidered in this article and the No- 
vember number will contain a de- 
scription of sea duck shooting.— 
[EpITors. ] 


terior west of the Mississippi River. It 
is often called speckle-belly, gray brant, 
and has other local names. Head and 
neck brown, except forepart of head at 
bill which is white; back, wings and tail 
grayish brown; rump grayish white; 
breast light brown; underparts grayish 
white marked with black blotches; bill, 
legs and feet orange. Length about 
twenty-eight inches. 

The white-fronted geese are shot over 
the stubble fields of the West. There, 
when feeding on grass and grain, their 
flesh is delicious; far better, as with 
other water-fowl, than when they are 
found on the salt marshes about the 
coast. The manner of hunting the Can- 
ada goose, described in a previous art- 
icle, applies equally well to the speckle- 
bellies. They are shot over decoys, or 
from ambush as they fly from one feed- 
ing ground to another. Like the other 
geese, they will when not too much shot 
at follow the same line of flight, and 
the observing sportsman will have no 
great difficulty in getting under them. 
He must, however, be perfectly concealed 
and remain motionless until the fowl are 
within range. All the geese have ex- 
ceedingly keen sight, and an approaching 
flock will at once detect the smallest un- 
familiar object on their feeding ground 
or the slightest movement in the brown 
stubble beneath as they gaze downward. 


LL the geese are very swift of flight, 
A although, because of their large 

size, they do not appear to be mov- 
ing rapidly. The aim, therefore, should 
be well in front of a bird passing. Geese 
coming into the decoys will often at 
the report of the first shots spring 
straight up in the air, going to a con- 
siderable height before swinging off. The 
second barrel is often missed because 
the shooter does not aim far enough 
above the swiftly rising fowl. I do not 
think there is a bird whose flight is more 
deceptive than that of the wild goose. 
They are always flying much more rap- 
idly than they appear to be. The same 
guns and loads used in shooting the 
Canada geese are used on the speckle- 
bellies. 

The greater snow goose, length about 
thirty-three inches, and the lesser snow 
goose, length about twenty-four inches, 
are, as their names indicate, birds of 
snow white plumage, with the exception 
of the primaries (long end feathers of 
the wings) which are black. The bill, 
legs and feet are dark pink or red. 
Young birds have head, neck and upper 
parts grayish white. The two birds are 
distinguishable from each other only by 
their size. 

The greater snow goose ranges 
throughout North America at large, al- 
though it is far more abundant in the 
interior and on the Pacific Coast than 
on the Atlantic. They are rare on the 
Atlantic Coast north of the Chesapeake. 
The lesser snow goose is more distinctly 
a western bird, and is found from the 
Mississippi Valley to the Pacific Coast, 
and from the Arctic Ocean to the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

The snow geese are very beautiful 
birds, and a great flock of them stream- 
ing across the blue of the fall sky, like 
drifting, fleecy white clouds, is a sight 
long to be remembered. The abundance 
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Blue Goose (Chen Coerulescens) 


of these birds in years gone by is almost 
beyond the imagination of the present- 
day hunter. In the Mississippi Valley, 
on the broad prairies of the west and 
in California, fields were whitened by 
these fowl as by a sudden fall of snow. 
In the Sacramento and San Joaquin Val- 
leys, in Oregon, the Dakotas, in Texas 
and elsewhere, great clouds of these 
birds, during the migrations, descended 
upon the grain fields. The farmers went 
forth, gun in hand, to protect their crops 
from total destruction; countless thous- 
ands of the fowl were killed annually, 
and, a glut upon the market, thousands 
of them wasted. Today they come in 
ever decreasing numbers, but they are 
still plentiful on the Pacific Coast, in 
the Mississippi Valley and in parts of 
Texas. 

The snow geese are often seen associ- 
ating with the Canada geese, the white- 
fronted, and other geese. All these va- 
rieties are sometimes shot from the same 
blind on the stubble fields during the 
same day. Often a mixed flock of live 
decoys of the different species are used 
where all the birds are plentful. The 
snow geese are hunted in the same man- 
ner as the other geese. They are known 
as white brant, wavey, and have other 
local names indigenous to the locality. 


Hutchins Goose (Branta hutchinsii) 


Ross snow goose is identical in plum- 
age with the other snow geese and is 
about the same size as the greater bird. 
It is not uncommon in some sections 
along the Pacific Coast, but is never seen 
along the Atlantic. Its habits are very 
like the other snow geese, with which 
it associates. The difference is inter- 
esting to the naturalist, but of little im- 
portance to the sportsman, since all the 
snow geese are alike in appearance, are 
shot in the same manner and over the 
same decoys. 

THE BRANT 

HERE are two varieties of Amer- 

ican brant or brant-geese: the com- 

mon brant and the black brant. 
The common brant is found throughout 
Eastern North America. Although it is 
met with in the interior, it prefers salt 
water to fresh and is a common fowl on 
the brackish bays of the Atlantic Coast. 
Head, neck, breast, back at base of neck, 
and tail black; small patch of white on 
either side of neck near head; upper 
parts grayish brown; under parts gray- 
ish white, streaked with brown on sides; 
white about and under tail; bill, legs 
and feet black. Length about twenty- 
six inches. 

The black brant is the western rep- 
resentative of the preceding species and 
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Brant Goose (Branta bernicla) 


is very rarely seen on the Atlantic Coast. 
It is about the same size as the common 
brant, but easily distinguishable from 
the latter bird by its much darker plum- 
age. Head, neck, breast, abdomen and 
tail black; white collar around upper 
neck interrupted at rear; wings and up- 
per parts dark brown; white about and 
under tail; bill, legs and feet black. 

The black brant are still plentiful on 
the Pacific Coast. California hunters 
formerly made immense bags of these 
birds, but over shooting has been fol- 
lowed by the usual result, and in no 
locality today are the fowl so abundant 
as in former years. 

The common brant is familiar to 
sportsmen who have shot on the Long 
Island bays, Barnegat Bay, Currituek 
Sound and other waters along the Atlan- 
tic Coast. Here, although not nearly 
so plentiful as in former years, they 
still come in goodly numbers during the 
spring and fall migrations. 

The brant arrive along the North At- 
lantic Coast in October and continue to 
move southward during the remainder 
of the fall and early winter. They pass 
rapidly by the shores of Canada and our 
most northern states, but often make 
long stops on the bays and sounds of 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 568) 
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JAMES ALEXANDER HENSHALL 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE APOSTLE OF THE BLACK&BASS, 
FATHER OF THE GRAYLING AND DEAN OF AMERICAN ANGLERS 


OHNNIE and I were now attending 
the collegiate course at the high 
school, and for two or three years our 

sporting activities were restricted to Sat- 
urdays and other school holidays. These 
were devoted to fishing, shooting and 
sailing along the Patapsco and upper 
Chesapeake Bay. Sometimes we were 
accompanied by Andrew or Robert, and 
we enjoyed sport galore for fish of all 
kinds; shore-birds and ducks were very 
abundant at that time, and were not 
far to seek. 

One day we were fishing off the Laz- 
aretto, opposite to Fort McHenry, and, 
a stiff breeze blowing, we could hear, oc- 
casionally, the snapping and flapping of 
the big garrison flag. Then, Johnnie. 
who was already an incipient rebel, 
sang: 

“Tis the Star-Spangled Banner, 

O long may it wave 
O’er the land of the free and 
the home of the slave.” 

Robert called him down, and then pro- 
ceeded to tell us the story of the Na- 
tional Anthem. 

It was during the latter part of the 
war with England, in 1814, that a Brit- 
ish fleet, in command of Admiral Cock- 
burn, was assembled at the mouth of 
Baltimore harbor, a menace to the fort 
and the city as well. It was then that 
Francis Scott Key, a prominent lawyer 
of Maryland, with others, was selected 
to visit the Admiral, and endeavor, by 
using all the arts of diplomacy, to pre- 
vail with him to forego a bombardment 
of the city. After the conference was 
ended Key and his associates were not 
permitted to return, and so were com- 
pelled to remain aboard the flagship and 
witness the battle between the fleet and 
the fort which followed. 

And through the long vigil of that 
terrible night, exposed to the fire of the 
fort, the “rocket’s red glare,” and “bombs 
bursting in air,” disclosed to their 
strained vision that the flag was “still 
there.” 

When the sun rose from the broad 
bosom of the Patapsco the next morn- 
ing its new-born rays kissed the torn 
flag, causing its “broad stripes” to gleam 
more deeply crimson, and its “bright 
stars” to shine more brightly. As the 
sun rose higher through the murky at- 
mosphere Old Glory waved proudly, de- 
fiantly and triumphantly over the crip- 
pled fleet that lay still and quiet with 
broken spars, torn rigging and tattered 
sails. It was during the “perilous night” 
that The Star-Spangled Banner was con- 
ceived and firmly fixed in the patriotic 
mind of Francis Scott Key, and regis- 
tered in words of fire in his loyal brain, 
needing only pen and paper to preserve 
it to the Nation. 

Then Robert told us of the Battle of 
Baltimore, on September 12, 1814, when 
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a British army, under General Ross, ad- 
vanced against the city. He was met 
by an American force, including the “de- 
fenders,” or home guard. Among the 
latter were two apprentices, Wells and 
McComas, who as_ sharpshooters or 
“snipers”, were ensconced amid the 
branches of a tree by the roadside. 
The brave but reckless General ad- 
vancing at the head of his troops de- 
clafed that he would eat his breakfast 
either in Baltimore or in Hell. When 
he came within easy rifie range of the 
boys two shots rang out, and the luck- 
less General fell headlong from his horse, 
and like the antiquarian gent of the 
Stanislaus, the subsequent proceedings 
interested him no more. The advance 


Bringing him to net 


of the foe was stayed and the city was 
saved. It is presumed that the doughty 
General partook of his matutinal repast 
the next day in some Plutonian hostelry, 
where it is hoped that the cuisine and 
service were to his liking. 


N 1852, when I was sixteen years of 
age, and had just finished my studies 
at the high school, my father conclud- 

ed to anticipate the advice of Horace 
Greeley and “go west.” There were sev- 
eral reasons for his determination, the 
chief one, however, was that the change 
of climate might prove beneficial to my 
mother’s health. Accordingly, our family 
removed from the historic city of Balti- 
more to the “Queen City of the West.” As 
the Baltimore and Ohio railroad was not 
completed farther west than Cumberland, 
Maryland, we traveled by the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad to Pittsburgh, thence by 
steamboat to Cincinnati, Ohio. 

While the journey was slow and some- 
what tedious, it was not uninteresting, 
as the scenes and incidents were new and 
novel. Railway transportation was then 
in its infancy. The rails were flat strap 
iron bolted on continuous stringers, and 


the rolling stock was quite primitive. I 
saw a freight locomotive that was 
equipped with a walking-beam, like a 
low-pressure steamboat. At that time 
the Appalachian mountains were not 
tunneled, so that they were crossed: by 
means of a series of inclined-planes, by 
which the cars were hauled up or let 
down by stationary engines at the sum- 
mit of the inclines. The car was affixed 
to a heavy iron cable running on pulleys 
in the middle of the track. I think there 
were nine inclines between Johnstown, 
on one side of the mountains and Holli- 
daysburgh on the other side, so that the 
passengers experienced many ups and 
downs on this portion of the journey. 

As the canal was also interrupted by 
the obstruction of the mountains, the 


, canal-boats were built in sections, so that 


they could be taken from the water at, 
say, Johnstown and transported to Hol- 
lidaysburgh, there to be again placed in 
the canal, and vice versa. The inclined- 
planes were furnished with double tracks, 
so that while a car was ascending on one 
track, a section of a canal-boat was de- 
scending on the other, the weight of each 
being thus somewhat counter-balanced. 

In this day of rapid transit when even 
the Atlantic has been crossed by sea- 
plane and dirigible balloon, it seems al- 
most unbelievable that such primitive 
methods of transportation were in use on 
one of the greatest of our railways but 
sixty years ago. 

At Pittsburgh the high-pressure steam- 
boat was both a puzzle and a curiosity. 
It was hard to imagine why, with such 
a low boiler deck and so few inches of 
freeboard, the boat was not swamped, 
or the fires under the boilers extin- 
guished. When I was informed that 
some of the up-river boats, with over- 
hanging guards, had a draft of but 
twelve or fifteen inches, the wonder to 
me was, that with such a lofty and heavy 
superstructure the boat was not capsized 
in a heavy blow; but when I saw the 
big twin engines and the battery of huge 
boilers, and the immense deck load that 
served as so much ballast, the mystery 
was explained. 


As we journeyed down the Ohio River 
I was much impressed with its extreme 
loveliness. The low, green hills on either 
bank, the quiet coursing of the stream 
around the bends, and the reflection of 
the drifting clouds in the still reaches 
formed a never-ending panorama of 
beauty and delight. 


N arriving at Cincinnati everything 
seemed strange and different. In- 
Stead of a forest of tall .masts and 

tapering spars of vessels, as in the har- 
bor of Baltimore, there was a jungle 
of smoke-stacks rising from hundreds of 
steamboats that were crowded, tier after 
tier, about the wharf, boats and levee. 
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Above the noise and confusion, blowing 
of whistles, escaping of steam, could be 
heard the rhythmic refrains of negro 
deck-hands and roustabouts as they 
loaded or unloaded freight, sometimes 
from the same boat. They were encour- 
aged or abused by the mates~in order 
to put more speed and energy into the 
hurried work. 

After becoming settled in our new 
home my father was quite desirous that 
I should go to college, but I pleaded for 
a little more time, so that I could look 
about me, not having decided as to my 
future course. In the meantime I was 
offered a position as a proofreader in an 
establishment where stereotype plates for 
books were prepared. I was considered 
very proficient in correct spelling, so 
after a thorough trial by the superinten- 
dent, who seemed to have all the hard- 
est words of the English language on 
the tip of his tongue, he was satisfied 
that I would do, and very willingly 
offered me the position, which I accepted, 
temporarily, after conferring with my 
father, and gaining his consent. 

At this establishment books on every 
conceivable subject, embracing science, 
art, letters and fiction, were produced, so 
that my position as proofreader was by 
no means a sinecure; but on the other 
hand I soon discovered that it would be 
quite an education for me, possibly a 
better one than a few terms at college 
would provide, especially for the prac- 
tical affairs of life. 

As I had many spare minutes from 
my duties as proofreader, I naturally 
became interested in the work of the com- 
positors, and it was not long until I 
learned the “cases” which held the types. 
I also soon learned the different fonts, 
and the various sizes of type, as long 
primer, bourgeoise, brevier, minion, non- 
pareil, agate, pearl and diamond; these 
indeed were words to conjure with, and 
they appealed to me very strongly. 

Then, at my request, I was given a 
daily task at composition, when it did 
not interfere with my proofreading, and 
for this I was given extra pay. I was 
soon on familiar terms with the compos- 
ing stick, rule and galley, and later with 
chase, furniture, quoins, mallet and block 
of the imposing stone. Beyond taking 
proofs of the pages of the books there 
was no printing done; it was clean, in- 
teresting work, much in accord with my 
inclination, and I became very fond of it. 

During my connection with “the art 
preservative of all arts” at this estab- 
lishment I worked on books of all de- 
scription, and on a multitude of sub- 
jects. Among other books, which I liked 
exceedingly well, was a series of school 
books, comprising McGuffey’s six read- 
ers, an arithmetic, an algebra and a 
geometry. The type-setting of these 
books required unusual care and techni- 
cal skill. There were also music books 
of various kinds and sheet music, in- 
cluding collections of sacred music for 
churches, of secular songs for schools. 
One collection of songs used “patent” 
notes, the head of each note being either 
round, square, triangular, diamond, etc., 
which corresponded with do, re, mi. fa, 
sol, etc., and required some care in setting. 
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It happened that there was but one 
man in the concern who could set music 
type. Owing to my love of music, and 
also as a matter of curiosity, and more- 
over, being encouraged by the music com- 
positor mentioned, I became quite famil- 
iar with the many types used-in music, 
of which there were several hundred, oc- 
cupying several cases. It happened, also, 
that there was a sudden influx of music 
work, and an additional music compo- 
sitor not being available, I was asked if 
I knew anything of music, and replied 
that I had a little knowledge of it; the 
foreman then suggested that I learn the 
cases and set music. He was somewhat 
surprised when he learned that I knew 
the cases and could set music. There- 
after a great part of my work was pre- 
paring pages of music books and sheet 
music. My wages were now double, and 
I was reading proof overtime. 

At that time Cincinnati was the center 
of the pork-packing industry and was 
known as “Porkopolis.” As the “Queen 
City” it was the chief manufacturing city 


Out where the big fellows are 


of furniture and carriages. One-half of 
the city lying north of the canal, or 
“over the Rhine,” was peopled entirely 
by Germans, and naturally, was the prin- 
cipal manufacturing city of lager, or 
cellar beer, as it was stored in cellars 
during the winter and drunk the next 
spring and summer. Nowadays, when it 
is made at all, it is ready for consump- 
tion in a week or two, owing to rapid 
chemical methods. The beer that made 
Milwaukee and Cincinnati famous will 
never be known again. 

The beautiful river on which I had 
sailed from Pittsburgh- to Cincinnati 
dwindled during the winter to the pro- 
portions of an ordinary creek, and was 
being waded, near the city, by adventur- 
ous boys. A cold wave occurring about 
Christmas resulted in freezing the river 
for hundreds of miles. On the follow- 
ing Sunday I skated up to New Rich- 
mond, about twenty miles. 


HAD now formed the acquaintance of 

a small coterie of congenial friends 

about my own age. Four of us, being 
musically inclined, formed a_ string 
quartette and also a brass quartette 
in which I played second violin and 
B-flat cornet respectively. We spent 
most of our evenings in diligent prac- 
tice, and in the course of time we were 
said to produce pretty fair music. At 
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all events our services were often in re- 
quisition for social functions, especially 
as they were offered without the hope of 
reward or other emolument, except the 
mutual pleasure and amusement of our 
friends and ourselves. 

We had some friends just over the 
border in Indiana, by whom we were in- 
vited to attend a reception and dance 
on a Saturday night. There happened 
to be a wild pigeon roost a few miles 
away, and our friends invited us to view 
the wonderful sight on the following day. 
We went in wagons and on horseback, 
and on reaching the place it proved to 
be, indeed, a wonderful sight. 

The roost covered a space of several 
miles, and the branches of the immense 
trees were occup‘ed by thousands and 
thousands of nests. while the ground was 
strewn with brok:n limbs and branches, 
torn nests, cripp':d birds and_ helpless 
squabs, which were being devoured by 
numerous hogs. About sundown we were 
aware of a rushing sound, like the surf 
of a heavy sea, which soon increased io 
a roar, and the sky became darkened, 
as with the swiftness of the wind the 
old birds in vast hordes came darting 
to their nests. 

As the squabs were being fed many of 
them were crowded out of the nests and 
fell to the ground, when they were 
picked up and put in sacks. Crowds of 
men and boys and some women were 
now flocking to the scene, and with long 
poles and short clubs were knocking the 
nests and old birds from the lower limbs. 
Fires were kindled and lanterns lighted 
and still the old birds continued to swarm 
in, regardless of the tumult, turmoil and 
uproar. When our curiosity was satis- 
fied we were glad tq leave the horrid 
scene and the remorseless and merciless 
slaughter. 

This roost was quite a small one when 
compared with those described by Audu- 
bon and Wilson many years ago, which 
were said to extend for forty miles and 
several miles in width. It is, indeed, 
sad to reflect that the beautiful pas- 
senger pigeon, the most shapely and 


‘swiftest that ever existed on the Amer- 


ican continent, has, through the greed, 
cupidity and wantonness of man become 
entirely extinct. The millions upon mil- 
lions that in days gone by winged their 
way over our vast forests in countless 
myriads, engaged in the peaceful pro- 
creation of their species, have been swept 
from the face of the earth by human 
and inhuman agencies. It is a reproach 
to the manhood, integrity and intelligence 
of the nation. 

I am indebted to Mr. S. A. Stephan, 
general manager of the Cincinnati Zo- 
ological Garden, for the following in- 
teresting history of “Martha,” the last 
and sole survivor of the once numerous 
race of passenger pigeons. 

“In 1878 we purchased three pairs of 
passenger pigeons, which were then quite 
common, paying two and a half dollars 
per pair. They bred regularly in the 
cages. Martha was hatched on Septem- 
ber 12, 1885, and died on September 1, 
1914, twenty-nine years of age. She was 
presented to the Smithsonian at Wash- 
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THE 


KING OF THE LILY PADS 


HE CAN BEAT THE WHOLE LAKE AND HE KNOWS IT; ALL HE WANTS 
IS ELBOW ROOM AND HE’LL SHOW THE PLUG A THING OR TWO 


E’S BOSS! he believes it himself; 

he honestly thinks he owns that 

whole lake, or at least his own par- 
ticular section or cove of it, where -he 
resides! Hence, he’s fussy and partic- 
ular, like some gouty old gentleman with 
a bad liver, and, when anything comes 
into his precincts, he wants to know all 
about it—to rush savagely at it and an- 
nihilate it, if an enemy; to grab it and 
bolt it alive, if anything edible. Such 
is the true character of that pugnacious 
game fish, the black bass; and it ex- 
plains why monstrous inventions, that 
wiggle and dive, rouse him to sudden 
fury; and why your innocent topwater, 
floating quietly on the glassy bosom of 
the pond while you are profanely argu- 
ing with a backlash, will be suddenly 
biffed yards into the air, by a strike 
from nowhere in particular down in the 
Gim depths below. It also explains why 
a plug, slammed hard enough to go 
through the shingles of a barn and hook 
a cow, will not frighten him in the 


least, but instead bring forth a strike - 


as sudden and as savage as the landing 
of the lure. He can lick the whole lake, 
and he knows it; al] he wants is elbow 
room, and the smaijl fry to keep away, 
and he’ll show that plug a thing or two! 

I have fished for black bass from Flor- 
ida to Maine; casting, fly fishing, bait 
fishing — depending 
upon the weather 
and the size of the 
bass, and never yet 
have I seen his 
equal for spunk 
and punch. The 
circumstances sur- 
rounding his tak- 
ing; the setting of 
Nature’s stage for 
the drama; the 
dash and nerve 
with which he casts 
his hat in the ring 
and puts you on 
your mettle as a 
man and an angler 
—all combine to 
make him a most 
popular fish for 
me, one that I will 
give up almost any 
other date to take 
on. I presume that 
he is the toughest 
lot that wears 
scales; see-a-head- 
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The author casting for bass 


and-hit-it, is his real name. His battling 
pugnacity, and his wide, almost univer- 
sal distribution, make him the most pop- 
ular of fresh-water game fishes. 

To me, bait casting for him is the 
cream of all ways of taking him. That 
little five-foot rod, which, to cast with, 
is a fine art in itself; that jeweled quad- 
ruple-multiplying reel, that will spin for 
thirty seconds with one whirl of the 
thumb; that fine, braided silk line, kept 
down to 12 pounds breaking pressure, so 





The lily-pad domain of the most popular of fresh water game fishes 


as to give him a fair show; and the 
astonishing lures, each one more diaboli- 
cal than its predecessor, yet each taking 
its fish at certain times and seasons for 
no explainable reason—all this is man’s 
tackle, son, and it takes something more 
than an old lady to wield it, too. 


USE the fly rod when they are run- 
| ning too small to attempt conclusions 

with a regular bait. It is undoubtedly 
true that a bass of three-quarter pound 
weight is chary of attacking a plug half 
as big as himself. In clear water lakes 
I’ve watched them follow such a plug, 
chasing it valiantly out of their terri- 
tory, but not offering to pounce on it, as 
a bass of a pound or over would eagerly 
do. And in lakes where they were all 
small, I’ve cast for hours, with all art 
and a large assortment of plugs and pork 
lures, without a strike, only to go back 
over the same ground with a fly rod, 
a Silver Doctor and a Montreal and land 
doubles every other cast! Of course I 
have caught plenty of small bass on 
plugs—we all have—but as a rule they’d 
rather not, if something meek, like a 
fly, is presented to them. 

And there are days when not a bass 
will touch a plug. Hot, still, muggy, 
midsummer days, when the pond is a 
glassy mirror, and the fish are all rock- 
ing in their ham- 
mocks and keeping 
cool. Then is the 
time that the small 
frog, the helgram- 
mite, the crawfish 
and the nimble an- 
gle-worm get into 
the sketch. Are you 
a wormist? Did 
you ever snatch for 
the d—mned things 
of a summer night 
—on your knees, lit 
by a lantern—when 
you tiptoe along 
like Hamlet, watch- 
ing for that glist- 
ening streak of 
maroon, in the 
grass or on the 
garden soil, that 
tells you he is out 
and prowling about 
for his prey? But, 
he can go like a 
deer, son; and 
wormist is he, 
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alone, who can strike with thumb and 
forefinger knuckle and get him behind 
the ears every time! Are you a frog- 
gist? Can you tuck your belly in above 
your knees, and hover over an oozy pool, 
with cupped hand, yearningly snatching 
at the empty air where once passed a 
green froglet, propelled by the nimble 
hind legs of him? And how are you 
on turning over a brook stone and nail- 
ing a crawfish or a helgrammite, before 
he sees you first and hooks lovingly into 
thumb or toe? For, you must be all 
of these to go bait-fishing for bass. 
Some there be who delegate this to the 
small boy of the countryside, at one 
cent per each; and others, city dwellers, 
who go down on West Street and buy 
them, sequestered in a box of green moss. 
But—at any rate—have them, boy—have 
them all along, and a pail of minnows 
besides, if you want bass on a flat-calm 


July day. 


HE bass calendar is simple and 
az easily remembered. The laws open 

up in mid-June or thereabouts in 
most states, and you hit the trail for 
your favorite lake or pond as near on 
Opening Day as you can make it. The 
fishing will be fine, until about mid- 
July. Then comes a slack. It falls off, 
except for the little fellows, and does 
not begin again until nearly September. 
A sort of lethargy assails the fish. I 
don’t know what they do, but they don’t 
strike! I have watched three big fel- 
lows, of three pounds each and over, all 
contemplatively speculating over me, 
wondering what sort of idiot was up 
there on the rock, and what had he done 
for it, and when would the hanging come 
off, and so on, until it got on my nerves. 
Dibble a topwater over their heads— 
they’d eye it with scorn! Drop a plug 
down to them—they’d carry it gently 
over to a crack in the rocks and drop 
it in! Joint up the fly rod and heave a 
fly at them—they’d get into an argu- 
ment as to whether it was an Abercrom- 
bie or a Mills, but touch it—never! 

In September, however, the bass fish- 
ing gets prime again and stays so until 
late in October; and down South, of 
course, I’ve taken them in February, 
although in the North Carolina uplands 
the water gets so freezing cold that no 
bass will strike and very few pickerel. 
While the cream of the bass fishing is in 
June, in late August and the whole of 
September, is mighty fine, particularly 
in the Adirondacks, and in lakes all over 
the North not too heavily fished. I gen- 
erally take a tent and a companion, and, 
with both bait casting and fly rods in 
the same canvas case, with the folding 
landing net lashed to it, I hit the trail 
into the mountains to some lake that I 
know of, where one can take enough to 
eat and a few to throw back. Live bait 
we get on the ground; plugs and flies we 
take with us; also enough pork rind to 
make a quantity of pork minnows and 
chuks, for often this lure, hung in the 
shank of a large red fly, is the best taker 
of the lot. Six plugs and a dozen flies 
are plenty. Something white, with a red 
slash on it, seems the best formula for 
general bass fishing. Most of them are 
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PS etn 
Bob Davis ready for a strike 





made with a slanting front face, so they 
will dive and wiggle as they are retrieved 
through the water. They have three 
hooks: one on each side of the throat, 
to take care of a fish striking from 
right or left, and one at the tail for 
pike. Generally these hooks are treble, 
so you will not lose a pike strike. It 
is a curious superstition among anglers 
that these baits are inhumane. Indeed 
I have found many a dry-fly purist whose 
nose was permanently dislocated in an 
upward direction, from sniffing over the 
shortcomings of those who use such baits. 
A moment’s reflection, however, would 
have shown him that they are, on the 
contrary, the most humane bait there is, 
for they cannot be swallowed, like a 
hook with a live frog on it, nor caught 
in the fish’s tongue or gullet as with 
an artificial fly; in fact, the only place 
they can catch is in the lip of the bass. 
This lip is horny and covered with fine 
rudimentary teeth, so that he has no 
pain from the hook, no dragging his poor 
stomach inside out, as with live bait, and 
no torn gills or gullet as with flies. And, 
at no time can he get more than one 
hook in his mouth. The bass strikes for 
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the throat of his prey. That is the rea- 
son the red slash is so effective; it re- 
sembles gills, and so here go two hooks, 
one on each side, for of course he must 
come from one side or the other. A third 
hook, at the tail for a pickerel or pike 
who strikes from behind, or for a bass 
chasing the plug—and there you are, 
armed logically and effectively! And 
yet many haughty anglers there be, who 
wrap yards and yards of vindictive 
breath around the numerous hooks adorn- 
ing the agile plug! 


NE of the most effective all-around 
baits, particularly in lily-pad lakes, 
is a home-made contrivance, cob- 

bled up out of a red Bing fly, a spoon, 
two swivels, two split rings and a pork 
rind minnow. This red fly is a large 
one, tied on about 4/0 size of hook and 
weighted with lead so it will cast well. 
You could make a dozen of them for the 
price of one, by buying the bare hooks, 
raiding your wife’s hat for a red feather, 
and tying them yourself, with a bit of 
lead solder wire under the wrapping. 
Split rings are a few cents a dozen, and 
small brass swivels ditto. Choose a 
bright nickel spoon and get a dozen of 
him also, and your whole bill will not 
come to a dollar, whereas a dozen of the 
red flies will cost you $6 “as is,” not 
counting the other elements of the bait. 
And I like a dozen of him, because he 
sinks beyond recall if snapped off into 
the middle of the lake by a backlash, or 
if hooked down deep in the lilypad stems, 
or if caught in a rock: crevice or snag— 
anyone of a quantity of perils that beset 
a bait. 

Well, let’s grant, for the sake of get- 
ting on with the story, that you have 
got your list of commodities specified 
above. Make up the bait as follows: 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 570) 
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ONCE FAMOUS {FOR [ITS BROOK AND LAKE TROUT THIS ADIRONDACK SHEET 
OF WATER BECOMES THE HOME OF RAVENOUS PIKE OF HUGE PROPORTIONS 


N these days of widespread employ- 

ment of the short bait and plug-casting 

rod, with the northern pike a popular 
object for this form of angling activity, 
it is strange that in journals devoted to 
fishing, reference to Lewey Lake seldom 
occurs. 

Lewey lake—in Hamilton county, the 
Adirondacks—is a body of water some 
one and one-half miles in length and 
about one-third that distance in its 
greatest width. Contrary to general be- 
lief this lake did not take its name from 
the late “French Louie” Seymour, the fa- 
mous trapper. Its present appellation 
was borne long before “Louie” passed 
through the locality, between thirty and 
forty years ago, on his way to the old 
Newton’s Corners (now Speculator) be- 
fore he settled in the West Canadas. 
There, as his neighbors spring and fall, 
a companion and myself were wont to 
steal hours from fishing and hunting to 
play youthful pranks on the forest re- 
cluse. 

When Louis Seymour first viewed this 
lake its shores were free from the stand- 
ing and fallen dead timber which encir- 
cle it to-day. With the high spruce- 
capped peaks of the Blue Ridge rising 
from its western border, and its general 
wilderness aspect, it was considered one 
of the notable lesser Adirondack lakes of 
that day. Nor was this reputation de- 
pendent upon natural beauty alone. 
Lewey Lake teemed with brook and lake 
trout. And, fed as it was by the won- 
derful Miami, it was thought by many 
competent to judge to be the greatest 
natural hatchery for these varieties of 
trout in the whole North Woods. 

McCormack’s little log hotel on the 
east shore near the head of the lake, 
typical of outlying Adirondack hostelries 
of the period, entertained such anglers 
as did not choose to camp out. The 
widely known character of the fishing as- 
sured it patronage throughout the long 
open season that then obtained in the 
forest preserve. Men prominent in the 
affairs of the nation fished Lewey lake 
in those days. 

Then the dam at the foot of Indian 
lake, distant ten or twelve miles north- 
east, was increased in height, and Indian 
and Lewey lakes became virtually one. 
The flow of Indian lake in establishing 
the new level in Lewey lake killed the 
timber surrounding the shore line of the 
latter and imparted to its borders the 
desolate appearance characteristic of 
flooded country. 

The incoming tide of Indian lake car- 
ried into the trout waters of Lewey lake 
countless numbers of huge northern pike. 
What happens to the menhaden school 
when overtaken by the bluefish pack took 
place here, and if the destruction was 
longer drawn out it was none the less 
complete. Soon there were no brook 
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trout in Lewey lake. The lake trout, 
however, were able to abide with the in- 
vaders, and continued in reduced degree 
to propagate. 

As Lewey lake formerly had long been 
famous for its brook and lake trout, so 
in its new character as the home of big 
northern pike it became prominent, and 
with good reason. It is doubtful if in 
the whole state its equal in this respect 
existed. Prodigious tales of the voracity 
of these “pickerel,” as they locally were 
designated, spread about the woods. For 
instance, the raising of ducks ceased 





A denizen of Lewey Lake 


longer to be a profitable venture with the 
little hotel. Hence when big John Stur- 
ges backed his boat up into the mouth 
of the Miami of an early morning to en- 
able his green “sport” to witness the 
spectacle of “pickerel” pursuing rabbits 
on the dew-laden wild meadows—“the 
durn sport believed it, b’gosh!” as John 
afterward related the circumstance. 


EN or twelve years ago some friends 
T of mine desired to camp for a couple 

of weeks during September where 
they could fish and do a little ruffed 
grouse and deer hunting, the season for 
grouse and deer in New York at that 
time opening in that month. I sent them 
to Lewey lake, and they got what they 
went for. I spent the last week with 
them. The next season, during the last 
week of September and the first week 
of October they again camped in the 
Adirondacks. Disliking the dismal effect 
of the standing dead timber about Lewey 
lake, they selected a site three or four 
miles down on Indian lake and boated 








back and forth as their fancy dictated. 
This time I was of the party during the 
entire stay. 

As many members of the bait and 
plug-casting fraternity appear to have a 
hankering after northern pike, I feel that 
a description of fishing conditions as we 
found them at Lewey and Indian lakes at 
that time may prove of interest and value 
to these pike pursuers. 

To reiterate, it is probable that no- 
where in New York were larger and more 
abundant northern pike to be had than 
in Lewey Lake, and certain bays and set- 
backs in Indian Lake were not much in- 
ferior in this regard. The taking of ten 
and twelve-pound pike was so common an 
event as to pass unnoticed. Beyond these 
figures the fish attained a maximum size 
as great as northern pike reach any- 
where in this region—say approximately 
twenty pounds, though if I remember 
aright it considerably exceeded this fig- 
ure. And they should have been larger 
here than the pike of other waters, for 
they had had wonderful incentive to 
growth in their foraging on the nutri- 
tious brook trout and the young of the 
lake trout, when first the barriers of the 
falls in the outlet of Lewey lake were 
broken down by the inrush of Indian lake. 
I recall that once a side-partner trium- 
phantly held aloft for the inspection of 
the hired boy at the log hotel, who was 
rowing by, a pike of fifteen pounds I had 
just gaffed for him. The youngster dis- 
dainfully called back: “Huh, we calls that 
a minnie here!” and lost never a stroke 
of the oars in delivering himself of this 
dictum. 

The methods at that time employed by 
fishermen who resorted to the lake were 
chiefly skittering and trolling with two 
big bamboo poles, outrigger fashion. 
Fishing with live bait was also somewhat 
in vogue. We tried the Nottingham cast, 
bait and plug-casting, and gave the fly a 
trial. One method was quite as effective 
as another, but the fly, tied on a ringed 
hook with gimp snell, was abandoned 
after the first attempt, as the fish could 
not be controlled with a light fly rod and 
the accompanying rigging. When hooked 
they at once made for the weeds and, be- 
coming enmeshed in the rank lake vege- 
tation, were practically imprisoned. The 
short bait-casting rod, with plug or pork 
rind, gave the most satisfactory results 
on the whole, and the greatest degree of 
sport. 

It remained for my partner to dis- 
cover a new way of catching the pike 
which, while it may have been lacking in 
scientific qualities, was productive of re- 
sults in the number and size of fish taken. 
This happened while we were camping at 
Indian Lake on our second pike quest 
that year. 

He and I had started out from camp 
early one morning; he headed for Lewey 
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lake in his relentless pursuit of its deni- 
zens and I bent on still hunting in the 
mountains toward the head of the Kunja- 
muk. Darkness had fallen that evening 
as I broke out of the woods and tossed 
an unusually large raccoon into the boat, 
which I had left drawn up on the shore 
of John Mack bay. The ’coon, shot as he 
jumped for a roosting woodthrush, was 
the sole proceeds of my day’s hunt in ex- 
cellent deer country. While it had been 
possible to work up a track until the 
deer could be heard feeding and his scent 
detected, the heavy foliage, still linger- 
ing, rendered it impossible to obtain a 
sight of the buck in time for a shot. But 
then the actual killing is the least of the 
pleasures derived from a day spent still 
hunting in the woods. And even if re- 
gret be felt, there are days to follow 
when the story will be different. 

Three or four miles down Indian Lake 
our fire, gleaming through the trees, 
served as a beacon on the row to camp. 
As the boat grated on the shore the old 
tropical delver strode down to the land- 
ing. Excitement was in his speech, and 
his discourse was of the Lewey Lake 
pike: He had gone right into their front 
yard and pulled them out the doorway. 
True, his tackle had suffered in the en- 
counter. But in the morning he would 
show me the proper way of it. 


EXT morning while the guide and I 
N got breakfast he busied himself 

with preparations for the coming 
fray, unheeding derisive suggestions by 
other members of the party. Selecting 
the heaviest fly rod in our assortment, 
which had seen service with big square- 
tails and land-locked salmon, he rigged it 
to his fancy and cut sundry strips of 
“sow belly” from the pork stock of the 
camp larder. 

A couple of hours later, as we rowed 
across the foot of Lewey lake and en- 
tered the chosen field of operations 
among the lily beds, a boat bound to the 
foot of Indian lake drew near. In the 
boat were a sportsman and his wife, with 
a guide at the oars. 

“Good morning! Would you care to 
take out a few nice pike with you?” 
hailed my partner. 

“Why yes, thank you, if you have them 
to spare,” replied the sportsman. 

“Well, we haven’t got any right now, 
but we won’t keep you long getting ‘em,” 
was Baker’s confident response as he 
prepared for action. ; 4 

His assurance amused the strangers, 
and they probably were impelled to wait 
as much by a desire to see his self-confi- 
dence shattered as to obtain the fish. 
Whatever may have been their motive 
they remained nearby, the guide, his face 
wearing a good-natured grin, resting ex- 
pectantly on the oars. 

Choosing a circle of water a couple of 
yards in diameter and free from lilies, 
Baker drew out about six feet of line and 
handling the rod in the customary man- 
ner dropped in the bait, a white enameled 
spoon with wire leader and a strip of 
pork rind dangling from the hook. Let- 
ting the bait sink three or four feet, he 
raised up on the rod and commenced to 
retrieve the short line. Instantly a huge 
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pike shot up under our very noses. Mak- 
ing a half-turn, it seized the bait and 
started off. He struck, at the same in- 
stant easing off sufficient line to put the 
full arc in the rod. And not another inch 
of line did he give the fish throughout the 
fight that followed. 

At first the pike, as was natural, 
sought bottom and fought as far below 
as the tense fibers of the curved bamboo, 
often swishing back and forth under 
water, would permit. Then as the steady 
strain brought the pike near the surface, 
it raced through the lily pads and flound- 
ered upon the top of the water, attempt- 
ing short dives, until brought to gaff. 
The contest likely was of ten minutes’ 
duration. Moving a couple of oar strokes 
right or left, he twice repeated the pro- 
cedure. Then our neighbors in the other 
boat, who had experienced keen enjoy- 
ment in the merciless handling to which 
the trout-destroying pike had been sub- 
jected, came alongside and received their 
promised fish. As they proceeded down 


The shores were fringed with dead timber 


the lake, the loud laughter of the guide 
was wafted back to us at intervals, and 
elicited a corresponding echo in my part- 
ner’s chuckle. 


ANDING the pike often presented 
difficulties; the fish were too large 
for a net and their thick scales were 

as armor-plate to the steel gaff point. 
In view of these facts the treatment 
received by a brother sportsman at the 
hands of my side partner would appear 
unreasonable and unjust. This occur- 
rence took place some days after the ar- 
rival of a party on its first visit to Lewey 
lake. Until then he had been landing 
the fish with his hands. On this occasion 
he was out on the lake alone, bait casting 
with a stout fly rod, when he got a mighty 
strike. He hooked the fish and, being on 
the edge of the weeds in deep water, had 
a good opportunity to carry on the fight. 
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When the pike, somewhat exhausted, was 
coaxed within sight its size startled the 
old fisherman. Nothing daunted, how- 
ever, he made ready to land it in his usual 
fashion of inserting his fingers beneath 
the gill covers. His efforts were not 
proving altogether satisfactory, so when 
old Si rowed up, drew in his numerous 
poles and volunteered to aid him, he glad- 
ly transferred his job to the newcomer. 
But when Si reached to the bottom of his 
boat and produced a patent spring-gaff to 
lift the prize pike from the water, he be- 
come dubious of the outcome and object-. 


ed. 

“T don’t like the looks of that contrap- 
tion, Si; it’s too much like a garden 
rake,” said Baker. 

“Oh! it’s all right; it’s what I gaff all 
my pickerel with,” was the reassuring 
answer of Si, as he caressingly entwined 
the fish with his pet tool and pulled the 
trigger. At the same moment he lifted 
the pike from the water. 

Si was just about to be felicitated on 
his skill in using the implement. Reach- 
ing for his club, he was on the point of 
administering the quietus to the wrig- 
gling form when, to his horror, the pike 
splashed back into the lake. Tearing it- 
self free from the hook, it made for the 
bottom and was soon lost to view. 

Si gazed for a moment in crestfallen 
wonder into the depths whither the pike 
had disappeared, and then turned to 
meet a rigid glare. 

“T s’pose you don’t thank me for losing 
that nice pickerel,” he observed meekly. 

“Oh! yes, I thank you, Si—like h—!” 
was the quiet reply that came back. Si, 
trustful soul, considered the incident 
closed, but soon indignation found voice, 
and efforts of former votaries of vituper- 
ation thereabouts counted as naught. 
While Si sat in awed silence, his oars bob- 
bing idly in the water, the hills resound- 
ed with the output. 

“That old man is going to kill Si!” 
came a woman’s shrill cry from the kit- 
chen doorway of the log hotel; which 
probability, enhanced by the sight of the 
bludgeon in the “old man’s” hand, like- 
wise occurring to the object of all this 
wrath, Si made off with rattling fish 
poles as fast as he could row. Nor was 
he again seen on his favorite fishing 
grounds during the remainder of the stay 
of our party at Lewey lake. 

And, scandalous to relate, in the audi- 
ence on the lake shore by our tents— 
gleeful witnesses to the scene enacted by 
the two old men—the spectator who ap- 
parently derived the keenest enjoyment 
from it was our guide, Jim Sturges, un- 
regenerate nephew of Si himself 


T is probable that the automobile has 
made marked inroads on the northern 
pike of Lewey and Indian lakes during 

the past ten years. But if the fishing is 
now even one-third as good as when we 
fished there, it is well worth a visit by 
anglers fond of plug or bait-casting for 
these fish. For the intensive general 
fishing now practised, it is doubtful if 
to-day—as was the case when we were 
at Lewey lake—it has an equal in this 
particular anywhere in New York state. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 552) 
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.RUFFED GROUSE OR NONE 

7 HE ruffed grouse, noblest bird of the eastern for- 

ests, is in danger. Not only is it in danger, but 
it has actually disappeared from many woodlands 
where for generations it has lived and propagated 
its kind. These barren areas are increasing, for the 
causes that have reduced the numbers of the birds 
are still operating. The conditions demand serious 
consideration, and each lover of the gun should de- 
termine to do what he can to add to the stock of 
living grouse in his own territory. He can add to 
that stock by refusing to kill a single grouse, while 
the situation remains as it is! 

These are some of the causes that work against 
the ruffed grouse. The covers where they live have 
in many places been greatly reduced in area, or 
rendered unfit for occupancy. For several years 
past their natural enemies have been very numerous, 
and unusually large flights of goshawks and great 
owls have come down from the north and taken a 
heavy winter toll, destroying the birds left over for 
breeding. The crow destroys the eggs in many a 
nest and the foxes get a grouse occasionally. Then 
there are the depredations of the self-hunting dog 
owned by the farmer, and of the house cat, which 
most people do not at all appreciate. The destruc- 
tion caused among all ground nesting birds by the 
self-hunting dog is great. It hunts at all seasons and 
destroys large numbers of birds’ nests with their 
eggs and young. Few, except ornithologists, realize 
the destruction of game and songbirds caused by the 
domestic cat which hunts, perhaps close to the house. 

If to these causes of reduced grouse supply we add 
the ever increasing number of gunners and the con- 
stantly greater ease and swiftness with which they 
cover ground by motor car and by trolley, it is 
apparent that the prospects are gloomy for the con- 
tinuance of our stock of ruffed grouse. Unless we 
are all willing to do our part to aid in the work of 
adding to our grouse supply, there is grave danger 
that in many places the splendid bird must soon go. 
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The matter really is in our own hands. Have we 
the will power to do the obviously necessary thing, 
to refrain from killing grouse, to sacrifice our own 
present gratification to the public good? The exer- 
cise of self control in this matter is altogether worth 
while. It is a matter of public service. Americans 
—sportsmen above all—have in recent years shown 
themselves able and willing to make every sacrifice 
for their fellows. What about making such a sacri- 
fice as has been suggested for the gunners of a few 
years hence?, If enough men do it the stock of 
grouse will certainly increase. The self restraint 
will prove a good investment. 

This is a live question. Several States have re- 
cently forbidden the killing of ruffed grouse until 
1920. Other States have shortened their open sea- 
son or reduced the bag limit on these birds. In 
States where legislative action has not been taken, 
local individuals and associations should agree among 
themselves that grouse are not to be shot. Many 
men—though perhaps not all—would live up to such 
an agreement. We recall a community where over- 
shooting and hard winters had brought the quail 
down to such a low point that only one or two 
broods were known to have been reared in two or 
three adjacent towns. The local gunners agreed 
that they should not be shot and none were shot, 
except possibly three or four by boys, who perhaps 
acted before they thought. The result was a notable 
increase in quail during the next four years. 

Fellow shooters, the situation is serious, and we 
believe it the duty of each one of us to go abroad 
next season determined that under no temptation 
will we shoot a ruffed grouse—a partridge. Though 
it is the bird we most love to follow, the one that gives 
us the greatest satisfaction and triumph to secure, 
nevertheless, for this coming season—and perhaps 
for other seasons after this—the good sportsman 
should be satisfied with the occasional woodcock or 
pheasant that he may be able to pick up and should 
save the ruffed grouse for seed 

Have we sportsmen the intelligence to see that we 
ought to follow this course, and have we the will 
power to do it? 


ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION 

‘THE Roosevelt Memorial Association has been 

formed to provide memorials in accordance with 
the plans of the National Committee, which include 
the erection of a suitable and adequate monumental 
memorial in Washington; and acquiring, develop- 
ment and maintenance of a park in the town of 
Oyster Bay which may ultimately, perhaps, include 
Sagamore Hill, to be preserved like Mount Vernon 
and Mr. Lincoln’s home at Springfield. 

In order to carry this program to success, the As- 
sociation will need a minimum of $5,000,000, and 
so that participation in the creation of this memorial 
fund may be general, it asks for subscriptions there- 
to from millions of individuals. 

Colonel Roosevelt was the greatest American of 
his generation. He blazed the trail which this na- 
tion must travel. Unselfish and sincere in purpose, 
unswerving in seeking the right and following it, 
definite and direct in action, with his theory of per- 
sonal responsibility for wrong-doing and his creed 
of “the square deal” for all, he gave a lifetime of 
devoted public service which must stand as an in- 
spiration to the youth of this land for all time. Ar- 
dently American, believing profoundly that only 
through fullest acceptance of America’s privileges 
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and responsibilities could the people of this country 
realize their highest well-being and fulfill their obli- 
gations to themselves and to humanity, he set up 
ideals which it is not only a duty but a privilege to 
follow. 

A memorial to this man will not so much honor 
him as honor America and the citizens who raise it 
to him. A contribution to the Roosevelt Memorial 
will be, in the highest sense, a pledge of devotion to 
ideal citizenship. Checks may be sent to Albert H. 
Wiggin, Treasurer, Roosevelt Memorial Association, 
1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


OCTOBER COLORS 
NOWHERE in the world is there spread out annu- 
ally for a few brief weeks such a spectacle of 
changing color as is seen in autumn over the eastern 
half of North America. Each year we admire and 
wonder at it and each year it seerns new to us and 
more beautiful. 

If it lacks the striking color and variety of the 
tropical flowers, its softer tones and homely beauty 
makesit—to most of us at least—far more attractive. 

Brown cornfields, dotted with shocks of stalks 
and yellow pumpkins, and wheat or rye stubbles, 
above which the gray ragweed rises rank, are full 
of suggestions of feeding quail, of quartering dogs, 
staunch points and the tense excitement of walking 
up to the birds. It is for such moments that we go 
abroad with the gun, but there are joys as real as 
these in the quiet contemplation of a scene in which 
no birds are found. 

Scarlet sumacs flame along the hedgerows and 
above these stands the orange frondage of gnarled 
and knotted sassafras. Back of the sumacs glow 
dull red leaves of hazelnut bushes and sometimes a 
dark cedar rising from the hedgerow is wreathed 
with the brilliant red of the Virginia creeper or the 
yellow of poison ivy or the paler foliage of bitter- 
sweet. 

In the swamps the soft maples have turned to 
orange, to change a little later to flame color; and 
then the topmost twigs will lose their leaves and 
over the whole swamp will seem to lie a gray haze, 
forerunner of the general bareness of early winter, 
when only the green of pine and hemlock will in- 
terrupt the universal gray. 

In the silent woods the eye meets a confusing 
maze of color. Leaves are losing their hold on the 
twigs and slowly fall to earth with a wavy, spiral 
motion. If a breeze stirs the branches the leaves 
shower down. The quiet black pools in the brooks 
are thickly dotted with yellow jewels. 

Although it seems so silent in the woods, if one 
stops to listen he will hear now and then the thump 
of a falling nut, the distant drumming of a grouse, 
the chatter of a squirrel or the faint call of some 
far-off bird. 

In the Rocky Mountains of the west the autumn 
colors are far less vivid. Deciduous trees are few 
there and the dark green conifers stand always un- 
changed, save for the tamarac which each autumn 
sheds its needles. Only along the streams are seen 
the winding yellow lines which tell of cottonwood, 
or in wet places high up on the mountainside little 
patches of changing aspens shine like sunlight 
against the evergreens and later turn to brown or 
orange. Sometimes a shrub of mountain maple 


makes a speck of vivid color, or in some forest 
burning a growth of fireweed shines red among the 
gray trunks and heralds the approach of winter. 
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FOREST AND STREAM FOR NOVEMBER 

‘THE November number of FOREST AND STREAM 

will have a number of interesting features. The 
cover will be a reproduction of one of Carl Rungius’ 
inimitable paintings—depicting a bull moose in the 
Canadian woods. H. A. P. Smith, ex-president of 
the Nova Scotia Guides Association, writes with 
authority on the proper way to call moose and M. L. 
Lochenour has written an account of hunting in the 
little known Allenwater country of Northern On- 
tario. Our old correspondent, Widgeon, has con- 
tributed one of his delightful reminiscences of duck- 
ing days on Barnegat Bay and Armour W. Barbour 
tells of his experiences with the wild-fowl of Long 
Island. Warren Miller has written an article on 
quail shooting in the south and Frederick A. Willits 
continues his serial on our water-fowl with an ac- 
count of sea duck shooting. Mr. Willits has been 
exceptionally well fitted for this work by many years 
of close study and observation. His love for this 
alluring sport is inherent, as his father is a well 
known sportsman and at the age of sixty is still 
active on bay and marsh, while his grandfather, who 
died recently at the age of ninety-two, shot con- 
tinuously until his eighty-ninth year. Major C. H. 
Stigand, the well known African hunter, continues 
his natural history studies with an account of the 
Black Rhinoceros. Dr. Henshall’s autobiography is 
continued and Leonard Hulit has produced another 
one of his fishing tales concerning the boy Matt, 
whose picture will accompany the narrative. There 
will be a number of short articles of interest and 
the regular departments will have their share of 
practical information, including an article by Charles 
Meakins on log cabin construction. 


VIRGINIA GAME SANCTUARIES 
VIRGINIA will soon have a system of game sanc- 
tuaries, if the plans of Commissioner of Game 
and Inland Fisheries, F. Nash Bilisoly, are carried 
out, the result of which will keep the state well stored 
without danger of depleting the supply of birds. 

Proceeding somewhat upon the principle that as 
the department’s activities for the protection of 
game and wild life are dependent for support upon 
the licenses collected from hunters, Commissioner 
Bilisoly believes it to be only right and proper that 
the hunters should have game to shoot. He there- 
fore proposes a plan which he thinks will be a prac- 
tical success and hopes to put it into effect in time 
to have the coveys replenished from the new stock 
he intends to put down in the preserves, scattered 
throughout the state, next Spring. 

It is the Commissioner’s idea to arrange with 
owners of tracts of from 200 to 400 acres, situated 
one in each of the 400-odd magisterial districts in 
the state, to give the Commonwealth exclusive shoot- 
ing privileges on such tracts, which will immediately 
be posted and the mated pairs of quail, 4,000 
of which he is arranging to secure from Texas, will 
be placed on these farms. Each of the owners of 
these game sanctuaries will be given police power 
as a game warden. 

The quail will be fed for the first few weeks 
on the preserve but allowed to go in the outlying 
territory, upon which they may be hunted. They 
will speedily learn the places where they are not 
disturbed and will return to them. The Commis- 
sioner holds that it is safe to allow a reasonable 
amount of hunting, for, until the coveys are broken 
up, the birds lead a family life and do not mate. 
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ANVIL YVTERSKO) ON 


THE WHITE RHINO OF THE LADO 


SOME INTERESTING NOTES CONCERNING ITS LIFE HISTORY AND HOW IT 
DIFFERS{FROM ITS COUNTERPART OF THE AFRICAN WILDS, THE BLACK SPECIES 


N the old days numbers of so-called 
“white” rhinoceros used to roam the 
plains of South Africa. The chief 

difference between this and the “black” 
species is that the white rhino is a grass 
eater, and has a square lip, whilst the 
black rhino has a pointed and prehensile 
lip, which enables it to strip the thorn 
trees of their leaves. In size the two 
animals are much the same, the white 
rhino is perhaps a little larger and stout- 
er than its counterpart. The terms 
“white” and “black” seem to have been 
given to the two species from the fact 
that the square-lipped kind, being a grass 
eater, was generally seen in the bright 
light of an open plain, whilst the pointed- 
lipped species was more often seen in 
the shadow of thorn trees. In reality 
the two are of much the same color— 
a blackish grey, when clean, and the 
color of the soil, when dirty. They are 
both fond of taking mud baths and in 
the laterite soil, so common in Africa, 
they often appear bright red in color. 

The base of the anterior horn of the 
white rhino is squarish in front, like the 
lip, and a single horn of this species can 
be easily distinguished by this charac- 
teristic. A section of the base of the 
horns of the two species would be some- 
thing like the diagrams below. 

In recent years, after the white rhino 
had become practically extinct in South 
Africa, it was found to exist in consid- 
erable numbers in the district known 
as the Lado Enclave. It is now known 
to occur on the west bank of the Nile 
from Shambe, just south of the sudd re- 
gion, to Lake Albert, and also ranges 
westward some distance into the eastern 
Congo. It is strictly confined to the 
west side of the Nile, no specimen hav- 
ing been recorded from the east bank. 


OT long before the war Lord Kitch- 

ener asked me to try to catch a 

young white rhino for the Cairo 
Zoo. As soon as I could find time to 
leave my duties in the north of the En- 
clave I went with my wife to a spot 
known as rhino camp, on the upper navi- 
gable stretch of Nile, not far from Wade- 
lai. The country is uninhabited; there 
is much game and rhino are especially 
abundant there. I took with me a party 
of Madi, whom I enlisted at Dufile, with 
their game nets—nets made of thick 
locally-made rope. On arrival at the 
camp we went through a few rehearsals 
of putting up the nets quickly and with- 
out noise. A fallen tree or a bush was 


By Major C. H. STIGAND 


Yue STIGAND is one of the 
most noted of recent African 
big game hunters and explorers, 
and he is also a field naturalist of 
unusual powers. His studies of the 
tracks of animals have been almost 
unique. The only studies approach- 
ing them are those about the tracks 
of game of continental Europe, in 
the hunting books of the seven- 
teenth century. He has the keen- 
est appreciation of the vivid and 
extraordinary beauty of the teem- 
ing African wild life and has made 
close first-hand observations of the 
life histories of very many species 
of big game.—[Theodore Roosevelt 
in foreword to Major Stigand’s 
book, “Hunting the Elephant in 
Africa.’’] 


made to stand for the rhino and the na- 
tives put up the nets in a semi-circle 
downwind of the object representing the 
quarry. Cases of tinned milk had been 
taken with us to feed the young animal 
in the event of capture The next thing 
was to find a suitable rhino calf. After 
much hunting about and changing of 
camp a female rhino and her calf were 
located. I shot the mother and, as ex- 
pected, the calf remained standing over 
her body. 

A runner was sent for the nets and 
presently a crowd of Madi arrived. In 
spite of the rehearsals there was a cer- 
tain amount of noise and confusion and 
not enough was made of the available 
material, the nets being spread on too 
short a frontage. As the rhino showed 
signs of being alarmed there was no 
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time to readjust the nets, so a line of 
natives was drawn up on each side with 
the object of shouting to stop the animal 


breaking away to a flank. We then gave 
him our scent. He threw up his head 
and charged, not for the nets, but for 
the natives standing to one side. The 
snorting young animal, about as big as 
a cow, was such a good imitation of a 
full grown rhino which, in its turn, is 
such a good imitation of a locomotive 
roaring through its funnel, that the na- 
tives broke away and it went straight off. 

We searched for this young rhino for 
some days and sighted it three times, but 
it would never stop long enough for us 
to bring up the nets. Once I crawled up 
within ten yards of him with a rope but 
was unable to hitch it onto him. The 
day before we had to leave, another rhino 
and calf were sighted. The calf was 
rather bigger than we wanted but it was 
the only one available I shot the mother 
and this time the nets were run up 
quickly in a wide semi-circle and when 
we gave the young rhino our wind he 
charged straight for one of the middle 
nets. He struck it and when I saw it 
stretch and envelop his whole body, re- 
minding one of a rabbit in a purse net, I 
congratulated myself on having him safe. 
The next moment, however, we saw him 
careering away the other side of the net, 
he had gone straight through without 
even stumbling, or breaking his stride, 
leaving us nothing as a souvenir except 
a great hole bordered by broken strands 
of rope. It was evident that one should 
have either stronger nets or a double 
line, or get the animal earlier in the 
season when younger. I never had a 
chance of going down there again. 

The natives of Nyasaland say that the 
female calf runs. with the mother and the 
male with the father, but this is not so. 
The calf always runs with the mother 
and stays with her until it is almost as 
big as herself. If one meets with two 
rhino of about equal size it is almost cer- 
tain to be a female and a grown calf 
and not a male and female. The male 
is not often seen with the female; he 
seems to graze in the same area but rests 
under different trees. He is generally 
not far away and probably always knows 
the female’s whereabouts, partly by 
scent, partly by instinct and partly by a 
knowledge of their joint habits. 


ANY writers have remarked on a 
habit the rhino is supposed to pos- 
sess of tossing his dung with his 

horn. I cannot help thinking that who- 
ever started this story made it in all 
good faith from jumping to a mistaken 
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conclusion and that subsequent writers 
have religiously copied this without test- 
ing its truth. I have seen hundreds of 
both black and white species and watched 
them for hours at a time from close quar- 
ters and through field glasses, but never 
witnessed such a proceeding In point of 
fact the rhino deposits his dung in rather 
a singular manner. He is very fond 
of using. the same paths and in all rhino 
country these well beaten. tracks may 
be seen. At intervals along the main 
routes one notices little sidings which 
they use as retiring places and they al- 
most always return to one or the other 
of the places. They back in stern first, 
deposit their dung on the great pile al- 
ready there and then go through a per- 
functory scratching up of earth, by exe- 
cuting a back shuffle with the hind legs. 
Thus each of the little sidings to the 
main track are marked by furrows, or 
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scratches on the soil appearing all around. 

Another point on which different 
writers are at variance is as to the range 
of vision. From many encounters with 
rhino I am convinced that they are as 
short-sighted as elephant and cannot see 


- well beyond twenty yards or so, there- 


fore that they cannot see, or charge the 
hunter on sight, from distances of one, 
two and three hundred yards, a perform- 
ance they have often been credited with. 
Either they have got the hunter’s wind, 
or have been alarmed by birds and are 
running away blindly in whichever di- 
rection seems best. The rhino’s hearing 
is only mediocre but its scenting powers 
are very good. A rhino will often charge 
on scent but also, owing to its habit of 
rushing blindly in any direction when 
alarmed, it is often accused of charges 
which it never intended. For instance, 
the hunter is approaching a rhino from 
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downwind. The rhino has no notice of 
his approach until it is warned by birds. 
It then gets up and looks earnestly in 
several directions, seeing nothing but 
perhaps bluffing the hunter that he has 
been observed Then it decides on run- 
ning away, it puts down its head and 
gallops off downwind, puffing loudly, and 
passes close to the hunter. 

There is a very flat and large tick, 
about the size of a dime, with bright red 
markings. This tick, known as the rhino 
tick, is peculiar to rhino and its presence 
on the grass is indicative that these 
animals are, or have been, in the locality. 
The rhino is generally infested with these 
and other ticks and, on opening up the 
intestines, they are generally found to 
contain thousands of large maggots— 
circumstances which afford a sufficient 
excuse for his occasional fits of irra- 
tability and rather unseemly conduct. 


THREE TYPES OF CRIPPLED BIRDS 


A LITTLE MORE CARE ON THE PART OF THE?HUNTER IN FOLLOWING UP SHOTS 
WOULD HELP GREATLY IN THE CONSERVATIONSOF ONE OF OUR FINEST GAME BIRDS 


AST season I went quail hunting 

with two rabbit hunters. Perhaps 

this statement isn’t quite clear. I 
mean this: Two of my friends are fond 
of rabbit shooting and, at the same time, 
take quail hunting as a sort of side issue. 
They occasionally ask me to go with 
them and, although the rabbits don’t in- 
terest me much, yet for the sake of com- 
panionship I go with them and try for 
quail; while they spend most of their 
time with the cotton-tails. I have long 
hunted quail without a dog, using only 
my own native whistle; so there is no 
fear that my friends will spoil a quail 
dog through rabbit shooting. 

Shortly after we had come into the 
fields and had separated, I flushed a 
covey of birds. They scattered nicely 
and I was getting some good results when 
my friends came upon me. They saw me 
working with a lone bird which had gone 
to a point considerably removed from 
the general expanse where the majority 
of the flock had stopped. The quail arose 
at my feet and I shot at him only once 
with my double-barreled gun. He didn’t 
stop. However, I shouted to my friends: 
“T got him!” 

Imagine my state of mind when those 
rabbit hunters hooted at me! They 
could see the bird flying, by this time 
fully two hundred yards away. Of course 
they thought it strange that I should 
claim a monopoly on that bird. 

The quail went perhaps fifty yards 
farther and went down I marked him 
carefully by a tree and by an unusually 
high weed in the weed patch. 

“Come, go with me,” I said to them. 

They did; and I introduced them, with- 
in four or five minutes time, to a per- 
fectly good dead quail. 

The fact that they didn’t know I had 
hit that bird made me think that pos- 
sibly the subject I have chosen might be 
one of interest to inexperienced quail 
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hunters as well as to those who have 
found out for themselves what I am here 
setting down. 

T want almost to say that more dead 
and crippled birds are left in the field 
than are taken out. That statement may 
be a bit too strong. But undoubtedly 
there are a great many birds left, which, 
in my humble opinion, would fill the bags 
of hunters almost as full as those which, 
at the crack of the gun, fall stone dead. 
And in this day of scarcity of game, it 
behooves us to conserve to the extent of 
using these cripples. 


HERE are three distinct types of 

crippled birds. There is the wing- 

cripple, the brain-cripple, and the 
bowel-cripple. Each of these three types 
shows unmistakable peculiarities at the 
crack of the gun. It is important for 
the quail hunter who wishes to conserve, 
or even to keep within the limit observed 
in most states, to be familiar with these 
cripples. 

The cripple most easily detected is the 
winged bird. He goes down at once, of 
course, with a peculiar side slant due to 
one wing doing full duty while the other 
is not working With a dog, he is easy 
to find; without a dog easy to catch, if 
speed and caution are observed. How- 
ever, even with a dog, I have known 
these cripples to be lost. 

When a winged quail goes down he 
hides himself, almost always. under the 
first cover. He doesn’t run far. If the 
hunter watches where he falls and goes 
immediately and quietly to the spot, he 


will, in eight cases out of ten, have no 
trouble in finding him. But if he delays 
going, because of other birds, he may 
lose the crippled bird; if he makes a 
great splutter and hustle he may alarm 
the bird and confuse the dog so that the 
bird may be lost or great delay in catch- 
ing him may be caused. In hunting for 
five years exclusively without a dog, the 
writer has lost but few of these winged 
birds. 

The quail shot through the head, the 
second type of cripple I have named, is 
easily bagged if he is watched. Almost 
invariably, at the explosion of the gun, 
he rises high. He may fly straight up in 
the air for fifty yards or so, or he may 
fly high up and soar, gradually coming to 
the ground from a high point. He will 
not be stone dead when you pick him up; 
but he is past going before he hits the 
ground. When you get your hands on 
him, and you can in most cases easily do 
so, for he is usually blinded, hold him 
tight; for he may, after his rest, take 
another high flight. 

The most common cripple and the one 
most often abandoned is the quail which 
has been shot through the bowels. As 
soon as he is hit, he gives a peculiar 


‘twist of the hind part of his anatomy and, 


almost invariably, drops both legs 

After he has done this he may fly fifty 
yards or he may stretch it out to a thou- 
sand. Rest assured he'll go just as far 
from his foe as he possibly can. But 
when he drops he is as dead as he’ll ever 
be. For the reason that quail thus hit 
fly so far, the hunter of little experience 
will conclude a miss; just as my friends 
did when shot only once at the bird I 
mentioned at the beginning. 

A bit more of patience in working with 
these types will be no small item in the 
conservation of one of our finest birds. 
And not only that; many a hunter will 


_go home with a much fatter hunting-coat. 
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AN INGENIOUS LIGHT 

A CARBIDE light for use in spearing 

fish at night has been made by Jay 
Smith from an old coal scuttle, a syrup 
pail, tin can and a piece of rubber hose. 
The supply of water is regulated auto- 
matically. It gives a fine light. 

Port Austin, Mich., Herald. 


THE STRENGTH OF GUT 

T has long been my intention to find 

out for myself what is the ultimate 
or breaking strain of gut, such as is 
used in dry-fiy fishing, but, as anyone 
who is familiar with the testing of ma- 
terials knows, these things have to be 
done in a very thorough and careful man- 
ner and any idea of economy with time 
must be totally disregarded. 

Testing the strength of materials is 
not a thing to be approached lightly or 
with a spirit of levity; if the figures are 
to be worth any more than the value of 
the paper they are written on. The op- 
erations must be performed with the 
utmost care and attention to detail that 
is humanly possible. Another point to 
consider is this: you propose to deliber- 
ately destroy a number of best quality 
leaders in order to obtain certain infor- 
mation, consequently, unless we are pre- 
pared to take the greatest pains possible 
we are not only wasting time, but also 
throwing away a lot of perfectly good 
leaders which are not the cheapest things 
in the world or the easiest to get hold 
of these days. 

The accompanying table of results 
gives the bare, bald figures, but without 
a few additional notes, even those figures 
are not of very great value. 


——— 


The common loop knot 


The first and most notable thing dis- 
covered was, that the strongest of all 
the guts was the “Treated” gut. This 
gut has a strength equal to that of un- 
treated and undrawn gut of an area 25 
percent greater; but when once this 
“treated” gut has been subjected to a 


breaking strain, the initial stress seems 
to have utterly destroyed the original 
strength of the gut. In fact, after the 
first break at 3.70 pounds the strand 
broke repeatedly at about 2 pounds. 

On the other hand both drawn and 
undrawn gut seemed to preserve their 
original strength to a great degree no 
matter how often they were subjected 
to a breaking strain. We must also note 
that undrawn gut has a strength about 
14 percent greater than drawn gut of 
equal diameter. 

This proves pretty conclusively that 
there is a certain virtue in preserving 
undamaged the extreme outer skin of the 
gut, which must necessarily be removed 
or destroyed in the act of drawing. 


W* are depending upon the 
friends and admirers of our 
old correspondent Nessmuk to make 
this department worthy of his 
name. No man knew the woods 
better than Nessmuk or wrote of 
them with quainter charm. Many 
of his practical ideas on camping 
and “going light” have been 
adopted by the United States 
Army; his canoe has been preserved 
in the Smithsonian Institution; and 
we hope that all good woodsmen 
will contribute to this department 
their Hints and Kinks and trail- 
tested contrivances.—[ EDITORS. ] 





Real gut is from 15 to 25 percent 
stronger than substitute gut of the same 
diameter. When we come to the knots 
used for attaching the eyed hooks to the 
gut I find that a knot that I shall here- 
after call the “loop knot” is the best 
of all. 

If we put the efficiency of this knot 
at 100 percent the “‘Turle” (not “Turtle’’) 
knot has an efficiency of 87 percent, and 
Mr. Hall’s “Jamb Knot,” 85 percent. 

The loop knot is made by first of all 
tying a small loop at the end of the 
leader. Slip this loop through the eye 
of the hook; then put the other end of 
the leader through the loop and pull 
through and work the knot into position 
on the hook. 

The disadvantage of this knot is that 
it cannot be used on very small flies, but 
it can be used to very great advantage 
with flies like the green drake, large 
sedge or grasshopper fly. 

In the majority of cases the gut broke 
at the point where it was attached to 
the eyed hook, but in a few cases the 
strand parted in the open, between knots. 


ULTIMATE BREAKING STRENGTH OF GUT 
A mate 


Pounds 
5.25 


4.25 
8.75 
3.30 
2.80 
2.50 
1.90 


Description 
Medium 


Fine 
Finest 
Drawn * 
Drawn ** 
Drawn 
Drawn Sarat 
Substitute Gut 
0.0132 
0.0097 
“Treated” Gut 
Reinforcé ** .... . 0.0086 8.70 
R. L. M., California. 


4.55 
8.10 


BELT AXE CASE 

to case is for my belt axe. In- 

stead of the loop being riveted on 
one side of the case I sewed on the top 
open edges (there being no flap, as none 
is needed) a strap and buckle, and when 
buckled on the belt it forms a 4-inch loop. 
Unless one takes two belts on an outing 
the axe scabbard with a one-piece loop 
is a nuisance. My axe case can be 
buckled anywhere on my belt and when 
wanted is quickly unbuckled. Around 
camp the axe is always in its case hang- 
ing up somewhere. I have visited some 
camps where the outer would have his 
knife and axe sheath on his belt and 
very probably the tools stuck in a tree 
or log—very picturesque, but at the same 
time very easy for every Tom, Dick or 
Harry to pick up and either hurt them- 
selves, the axe, or some tree. To pro- 


The axe case, loop and protector 


tect the stitches from the axe or knife 
edge I sewed an extra piece of leather 
in between. I don’t like rivets as a 
stitch guard. A SUBSCRIBER. 











KEEPING WARM WITH ONE 
BLANKET 

PROSPECTOR in Central Idaho 
once showed me how to sleep com- 

fortably in a single blanket. Find two 
logs, about a foot and a half in diameter. 
Place them firmly, side by side, fifteen 
inches apart, and lay fir boughs between 
them, at right angles to the logs. 

Then cover the bed with one side of 
the blanket, and throw the other side 
over you, thus rolling up in the blanket. 
The logs furnish protection on two sides, 
and the top alone is left to be taken care 


of by the blanket. 
JAMES H. HULL, California. 


HOW TO CARRY CONDENSED MILK 
¢}"2 of the most annoying problems 

the camper has to contend with is 
the manner in which the condensed milk 
can may be safely carried after it has 
once been opened. The usual method of 
putting little sticks in the holes which 
have been punched in the can to let the 
milk out is very unsatisfactory, as they 
are always coming out and when the 
camping kit is unpacked at the end of 
the trail, most of the things have-a fine 
coating of milk on them. A simple way 
to overcome this trouble is shown in the 
accompanying cuts. Use a round nail to 
punch the holes in the can so they will 
be smooth and uniform and then whittle 
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pegs of wood to fit into them snugly. 
From a worn-out inner tube of an auto- 
mobile tire cut a strip about two inches 
wide. You will find that this piece of 
rubber will fit tightly over the can and 
will hold the pegs firmly in place, thus 
insuring a compact, safe and proficient 
way of keeping the milk where it be- 
longs. Pope. 
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BAIT ON ARTIFICIAL LURES 
To the Editor-of FOREST AND STREAM: 

EING a constant reader of your val- 

uable paper I should very much like 
to ask you if it is proper for a fisherman 
to put bait on an artificial lure, mean- 
ing, for instance, fishing with a spoon, 
trawling or even bait casting with art- 
ificial bait? I often read the articles in 
your magazine and sometimes it says 
to bait with pork rind or minnows and 
several other kinds of live bait. That 
being so why not use live bait and leave 
off the other? I might say that every 
fisherman cannot meet what I term, the 
double expense of the two baits. 

JOHN Brices, Montreal, Can. 

It is quite unusual to use any addi- 
tional baits when casting with any of 
the standard lures now in use. The ma- 
jority of all lures being designed to act 
in their own sphere, viz., “phantom min- 
nows” and the various plugs, as well as 
frogs, etc., are depénded on to take fish 
by reason of their natural appearance 
and similarity to the living object. This 
condition, however, is changed in trolling 
with the bloodworm for striped bass and 
some other fish by using a small metal 
spinner just ahead of the worm. This 
is more to attract the fish to the idea that 
something is moving rather than that 
they should strike the spinner, as the 
worm is not bright in color and the wa- 
ter is ordinarily murky where such fish- 
ing is done. It would be considered ra- 
ther incongruous to use any bait attached 
to artificial lures. such as “phantom min- 
nows” or plugs.—[EDIrTors. ] 


THE HANDY TROWEL 
AVE any of you readers ever con- 
sidered what a handy little tool the 
garden trowel is? 

Perhaps on your last trip into the big 
sticks you felt as though you needed a 
small, light-weight, compact tool which 
would do for digging a trench around the 
tent to drain off the rain, or to dig those 
big, fat worms to get Mr. Bass, or per- 
haps to dig a hole for burying camp, 
refuse, etc., etc. It takes up very little 
room and only weighs about 6 ounces. 

FRED BLAKE. 


FLY FISHING FOR POLLACK 
R. THOMAS TRAVIS of the Forest 
AND STREAM staff of writers has re- 
cently tried the experiment of fly 
fishing for pollack while on a visit to St. 

Andrews, New Brunswick. 

He reports having demonstrated the 
fact that this kind of fish can be taken 
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on a fly rod, a method which affords ex- 
citing sport. The fish run in schools 
and weigh anywhere from five to twenty- 
five pounds, averaging about fifteen. 
They are now schooling off Deer and 
Campobello Islands, both in Passama- 
quoddy Bay, within easy reach of St. 
Andrews. Dr. Travis suggests the, use 
of flies imitating the shrimp in form and 
color, i. ¢., a gray body ‘with a point of 
red in the head, including a pattern rep- 
resenting an unusually large shrimp. He 
further recommends trying a small 
spinner and a wobbler colored to resem- 
ble a small lobster. 


RUBBING FOR WORMS 
HAVE not tried Mr. Seufert’s method 
for securing earth worms but down 

here in Dixie where the soil is sandy and 
often extremely dry a not unusual meth- 
od and one generally followed with suc- 
cess is styled “Rubbing for Worms.” 

It is necessary to have previous 
knowledge of a locality the angle-worm 
frequents, as they are not universally 
distributed hereabouts. Then drive a 


rather thin piece of wood, three or more . 


inches wide, well into the ground, allow- 
ing a foot or more to project—a stout 
shingle or roofing board serves well for 
the purpose. Then with a piece of 
heavier board, % in. to 1 in. thick, 
brought down to a rather thin edge on 
one side, proceed to “fiddle” or rub the 





thin edge of the board across the top of 
the piece driven into the ground. The 
bow piece should be three or four feet 
long to permit of a good draw. When 
all goes well the other fellow with the 
bait-box will have a lively time gather- 
ing up the worms. This may sound fishy 


but there are strange things in the phil-_ 


osophy of cracker fishermen as well as 
in that of the ancient wisemen. 
OSCEOLA. 
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FROM AN OLD SUBSCRIBER 
To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
” looking over my game records, 

which go back to 1862, I thought 
some of my experiences might interest 
others who are gunners. What started 
the notion was that 50 years ago last 
October I shot my first duck; it was a 
gadwall. I was shooting a double muzzle 
loader, 20-gauge, given me by my father 
on my fourteenth birthday. In those 
days we shot anything from pheasants 
to cedar birds. I had a day off from 
the shop somehow, as days off were 
mighty scarce for me; we worked ten 
hours a day, six days in the week, and 
only four holidays in the year. I had a 
mixed bag and on coming down to Coop- 
er’s creek, now called river, in New 
Jersey, about six miles from Camden, 
I saw a couple of ducks, about 300 yards 
away in the water. I drew out the small 
shot and put in a couple of loads of No. 
1, which I carried for hawks. 

At this place the meadows are below 
tide water and they are protected by 
high banks with sluices to control the 
water. I slipped down back of the bank 
and sneaked along until opposite the 
birds. The ducks had seen or heard me 
as they had their heads up and had 
swam away from my side. They seemed 
pretty far away, but as they jumped I 
shot and to my great delight one dropped 
near the far shore. Here was a fix, 
there was no boat and the nearest 
bridge was one and a half miles away. 
The air and water were both cold—I 
could swim the creek, but was afraid of 
cramps so I got a dry cedar rail from 
a fence near, stripped and went to it. 
The water was not so bad, but the cold 
wind certainly made my teeth chatter. 
I got the duck, put on my clothes and put 
out for the woods near, where I made 
a fire and soon was in good shape again. 

There were in those days considerable 
ducks, mostly in small flocks, stop- 
ping in the creeks and marshes. I would 
get a shot now and then, but ‘could con- 
nect but seldom; generally at teal, while 
after railbirds. None seemed to know 
how to shoot or get shots at the big 
ducks and the few and far between 
chances I had, gave me very little prac- 
tice. I could kill quail and woodcock 
alright, but ducks teased me. I did not 
understand them. It was six years later 
before I got on to them, until I went to 
Rehoboth Bay in Delaware in 1874. 
There was only one house on the beach, 
a board and battered house, kept by a 
man named Frederick. The wind used 
to come through the cracks and blow 
out the lights in the bedroom, also it was 
cold at times—but ducks! I never saw 
so many. The house was about 200 yards 
from what they called the lower lake, 
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consisting of about sixty acres, just back 
of the sand hills on the beach and the 
outlet seeped out through the sand to 
the sea. The birds came in there to 
feed in the fresh water, all kinds, from 
geese down. I was shooting a converted 
breach loader then and I soon got the 
hang of their flight and habits. We 
got geese, canvasback, redheads, mal- 
lards, broadbills, black duck, and the 
smaller duck. There was no Sunday 
shooting and we used to lie in the sand 
hills and watch them through the old 
man’s spy glass. Sometimes there would 
be several thousand, blacking the water 
in places. You would have to go far to 
see such a sight these days. We sailed 
down the bay one day, four of us, to a 
reedy point, called Fox Island, to shoot 
geese. From our starting point all the 
way down there was an almost continu- 
ous string of birds getting up ahead, 
swinging off and passing us, to alight 
behind the boat. We expected to stay all 
night and had a basket of grub along. 
There was no cabin on the point and 
we had nothing but the sail to cover us. 
I guess we would have been pretty cold 
before morning. We ate up all the grub 
by dark so we did not stay all night 
as we expected to, but came back with- 
out any geese and only a few black ducks. 
I have often smiled at our expedition 
and crude outfit. 

I have been a subscriber to FOREST 
AND STREAM these many years, more than 
I can remember, and I have had varied 
experiences with guns and ammunition. 
The first gun I shot was a flint lock 
musket that I found in my grandfather’s 
garrett. I sneaked this out and killed 
a considerable number of black and reed 
birds. I was 18 years old and tall and 
strong, but the old gun was a good load 
for me and how she did kick! On my 
fourteenth birthday my father gave me 
a 20-gauge nuzzle loader. I certainly 
was a proud boy then. My next gun was 
a 10-gauge, made to order, 9% Ibs. in 
weight. Everyone was using heavy guns 
in those days. This gun was converted 
to a breechloader by Mortimer & Kirk- 
wood, Boston. Then I got a 12-bore Colt, 
with hammers. Next, a repeater, 12- 
gauge; then a Remington 12, hammer- 
less, ejector, which I still use. 

The repeater I gave up as a shooting 
companion agreed with me that repeat- 
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ers give the game very little chance. If 
I cannot kill a bird with two shots it 
has a right to its life. I do not approve 
of repeaters except for military purposes 
or for dangerous game. Game is too 
scarce now. Give it a chance. Limiting 
the bag is also right as well as shorten- 
ing the seasons. I have done things in 
the earlier days that I am ashamed of 
now. Once two of us shot 120 big bay 
snipe in a morning in New Jersey and 
another time at Rehoboth, Delaware, we 
got 51 ducks in four hours. Now I am 
well satisfied if we have birds to eat 
during the trip and four or five pairs 
to bring home, or to give to some of 
the people in the locality where we are. 
shooting. I find that they are glad to 
get them, and it makes kindly feeling as 
very few of them are fitted to shoot for 
themselves, are poor shots or are busy 
on their farms. Field sports have done 
much for me. I am 71 years old, shoot 
without glasses, handle my own boat 
and decoys, when alone, and do my share 
of the work if I am with a companion. 
I have been shooting in Virginia for the 
last 25 years for wildfowl and expect 
to go down there this season and give the 
birds another go. 
BRANT, Penn. 


A CANOE TRIP 
To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
I WOULD like to call your attention to 

a canoe trip which few people ever 
make and which is especially available 
to persons residing in the eastern part 
of Connecticut or Massachusetts or in 
any part of Rhode Island. 

I refer to the trip down the Saco; be- 
ginning. the trip at Conway Center, N. 
H., and ending at Saco, Me. It is a 
very beautiful trip and easily made. 
One, moreover, which a man can take 
with his wife if he wishes. Plenty of 
fishing. No long portages. If any of 
your readers are interested I will send 
you a description of the country and an 
estimate of the distance and tell you 
where the falls are encountered. 

ERNEsT A. Brown, N.H. 


DUCKS AT HOOK LAKE 
To the Editor of Forest AND STREAM: 
Ben o’clock one morning found us at 
a little lake, which is about twelve 
and a half miles from Madison, Wis, and 
which is just the shape of a fish hook; 
that is why it is called Hook Lake. 

It is one of the finest little lakes in 
the country for wild fowl, as it contains 
a great deal of grass and bull rushes, 
also many patches of lily pads. 

Of late years the grass seems to be 
getting less and less; I think it is on ac- 
count of too much water which keeps it 
from growing to any great extent. 
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In the center of the lake there are 
about nine acres of cranberry bushes, 
which do not bear cranberries on account 
of low water. 

Here and there are some patches of 
grass among the bushes. One can jump 
mallards in these patches, especially in 
the early part of the season, as that is 
where the young mallards like to hide 
and it is where we like to see them light, 
for we can row up to the edge of the 
cranberries and flush them. When they 
get out they go right straight up, and 
a good many hunters get fooled by them, 
for they will shoot under their bird eight 
out of ten times. 

When the water is low one can wade 
all through the cranberry bushes without 
much trouble. 

About eighteen years ago this lake 
went dry and willows started to grow. 
This made an excellent place for wood 
ducks, but now on account of so much 
water the last five years it has killed the 
willows, and one does not see any more 
wood ducks. 

I have one of the best dogs in the 
country and he is a great retriever. He 
is a cross between a spaniel and a set- 
ter, and can be worked very hard all day. 
He weighs about sixty-five pounds, and 
some say that he is too heavy, but I have 
seen smaller dogs work and notice that 
they get tired out quickly. 

In the early part of the season one 
ean go in the marsh and make all the 
noise he wants to, and even shoot, but the 
young mallards will not get out, but let 
the dog get in there and they will move. 

I had an experience a few years ago 
on this strip of marsh, which is about 60 
yards wide and about 200 yards long. I 
had put old Sport out in this strip, and 
it was not over four minutes before a 
young mallard came fluttering out in a 
little open space. I knocked it down 
and the dog brought it to me. When I 
looked it over I noticed that its body 
was well feathered out, but the wings 
were not feathered enough to fly. I 
rowed down to the other end to try again, 
but on my way down I saw that some 
fellows in a boat had pushed in through 
the marsh, but I thought I would put 
the dog off anyway. When he saw me 
put the dog off he stopped and sure 
enough he hadn’t been in there long be- 
fore three young mallards got up. I got 
one with each barrel and the other one 
went almost over this fellow and he shot 
three times, but the bird was still going 
the last time I saw it. Not long after- 
wards I ran across this same fellow 
and he was trying the same thing with 
his dog. 

About noon when most of the hunters 
have gone home, one usually will find a 
mallard or two dropping in, and sure 
enough about eleven-thirty I discovered 
a mallard coming in, so I said to my 
partner, whom I had met in the marsh: 
“Here is a good chance for me to increase 
my bag limit,” so I rowed over to where 
I had seen it light and it got up within 
25 yards of me. I downed it with the 
first shot, and then up got another which 
I killed with the other barrel. This one 
fell in the cranberries, so I let old Sport 
get it while I picked up the first one 
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which had fallen right on the edge. I 
went back to where my partner was, but 
we hadn’t been there over ten minutes 
before we saw six more mallards drop in. 
They lit in a patch of open water near a 
big bunch of grass. He said: “Go over 
and try them.” I wanted him to come 
too, but he said: “Oh, we can’t get near 
them.” So I decided to go over and try 
them. While I was sneaking back of the 
patch of grass they swam up to the edge 
of it and when I got to the opposite side 
I looked up, expecting to see them out in 
the open, but could not see them at all, 
so I kept on pushing around the grass. 
There was a good wind blowing and in 
my favor, so they did not hear me mov- 
ing around, and just as the point of my 
boat went around the edge of the grass, 
up they sprang with loud quacks, in fine 
range, and sure enough one fell at the 
report of each barrel, That added two 
more nice mallards to my bunch. 

We waited around there for about a 
half hour, but didn’t see any more drop 
in. Finally my partner said he was 
going to go around and see if he could 
jump any more. Sure enough he hadn’t 
been gone very long before I heard his 
gun talking. He had gotten into a flock 
of eight killed three of them, and on the 
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way back a blue wing teal flew over him, 
but he stopped it before it got very far. 
After that we picked up one pintail and 
a black mallard and a gray mallard, 
which made fourteen nice birds. A little 
later we pulled up our boats and put them 
on the cart and drove up to the farm 
house, which is about half a mile from 
the lake, put the boats in the corn crib 
and were on our way home at dark. 
FRANK LAWRENCE, Wis. 


WILD OTTER IN NEW YORK 
STATE 
To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
preg as it may seem two otter 
were captured alive in the town of 
Lewis, next town north of here, recently. 
One of the otter was a large one, meas- 
uring over four feet from tip to tip and 
was caught by two men and a woman 
while attempting to go through a corn- 
field in the Stowerville section... An 
empty flour barrel was put down an 
the otter crawled into it. ‘ 
The other otter was a kitten and was 
caught in the grass on Hale Brook Park, 
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about five miles west of Stowerville. A 
man with mittens on picked the little 
fellow up easily. These two otters, a 
male and a female, are in possession 
of Perry A. Cole, proprietor of Pleasant 
Valley Fur Farm, who intends to breed 
them. 
Geo L. Brown, Elizabethtown, N. Y. 


A DAY WITH COAST-TROUT 
To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
HS pesnrnc the ancient philosopher who 

declared: “I am an old man; I have 
had many troubles—and the most 01. 
them never happened,” I have had .m; 
fishing-troubles, and all of them hap- 
pened. 

But along with much “Fisherman’s 
luck” I have had some experiences which 
I have framed and hung in the gallery 
of memory; part of which I will now 
give you. 

Coastal fishing is fine when it is fine. 
Two years ago this November I spent 
a day along Chocolate Bayou, ‘about 
thirty miles below Galveston. The day 
was very chilly; clouds came and passed. 
A “Norther” was coming and with it 
myriads of ducks. As I was bent on fish- 
ing only, I only slipped half a dozen 
shells in with my trusty double-barrel, 
thinking that if the ducks really attacked 
me I would have some defence! That’s 
the time the air was, and always is 
full of ducks! 

Well, as luck had it, I got on the wrong 
side of the water, the wind making it 
exceedingly difficult to cast. Then came 
a launch with half a dozen fishermen 
aboard. They tied up opposite and threw 
into the shoals. Every man pulled out 
small mullet, sheep-head, catfish, etc., 
about as fast as he could bait. I set to 
sizing up matters; if those small fish 
were so plentiful in that shallow water, 
they must have been chased there by 
larger ones. I wished those fellows 
would get out and give me. a chance!” 
My wish was soon gratified; they left 
disgusted, little thinking that there were 
“Acres of Diamonds” at their feet. 

The Bayou was 16 feet deep and 250 
wide. I had no boat and the water was 
icy! Well, a true fisherman never hesi- 
tates. With rod and bait and lunch 
strapped to back, I was soon across; 
found an old boat; anchored it out as 
far as I could wade, and threw my line. 
The shrimp must have been extra good, 
as the hook no sooner disappeared when, 
swish! Ah, a 1%-lb. beauty—yes, a 
real speckled trout. Another shrimp, 
another throw, and swish again! 

Well, I kept throwing and swishing for 
over two hours; simply dropping the fine 
fellows into the boat before me; my 
lunch on the bank less than 20 feet away 
but who could get hungry under suc 
circumstances? 

My companions growled at me fo 
swimming across; and when they saw 
the white bellies flashing steadily over 
my head, they put in the time growling 
because I would not row over and set 
them across! 

I finally quit and when home that 
night with my fish, counted and weighed, 
it was heralded that I had made the 
finest catch of trout ever taken in one 
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day in that region. Around 86 pounds. 
The trip taught me two things: First, 
get out beyond the little tribes; that’s 
where the big ones wait for prey. Sec- 
ond, do not anchor your boat to any 
fixed stake or stump that’s been in the 
stream any length of time. Have a stone 
or some other heavy weight to throw out 
- from each end of your boat. Trout and 
bass are shy; the least jar of any fa- 
miliar thing to them will send them scur- 
ing away. 
"TThe nov day’s fishing did not end in 
the proverbial fashion; I caught all “the 
big ones,” and none got away. Hence 
I could not lie after the manner of 
fisherman! 
Henry S. ALKIRE, 
With U. S. Troops, Mexican Border. 


A TRUE OCCURRENCE 


FTER reading Mr. Ben C. Robin- 
son’s “Angling for the Gamey 
Bass” in the July Forest AND STREAM, I 
am reminded of something that might 
interest others who are fond of bass 
fishing and know their peculiarities. 
With some friends I was strolling 
along a pond where we knew there were 
bass and seeing some lying quietly to- 
gether near the bank, we watched them 
for a time then decided to return home. 
The writer thoughtlessly threw a partly 
used cigar into the water. It no sooner 
struck the water than what appeared to 
be a two-pounder took it. The sad part 
comes now. Next day a dead bass was 
found floating in the pond and, upon 
being opened, the cigar butt was found 
which had caused its sad death. 
H. N. HoMsHER, Penn. 


BENNETT’S LONG GUN 

To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 

OU ask me to tell the readers of 

FOREST AND STREAM something about 
the long gun shown in the accompany- 
ing picture. There is very little of gen- 
eral interest I can tell. The gun was 
made in London, England, in 1799, as 
told by a brass plate on the stock. The 
barrel is five feet seven and one-half 
inches long, and the gun as it stands 
is seven feet in length. The gun I have 
in my left hand is an ordinary 32-inch 
barrel, to show the contrast in the length 
of the two pieces. 

The old gun was brought to this coun- 
try soon after it was made and sold to 
my grandfather, John Bennett, who lived 
in Maryland, twenty-three miles from 
Baltimore, and the same from Washing- 
ton. Grandfather had it on the farm 
during the War of 1812, and to keep it 
from being confiscated by the British hid 
it in the woods, where he also hid his 
horses. When I was living on the old 
homestead with my father I remember 
his telling me about grandfather seeing 
a flock of mallard ducks drop down into 
the river one day, and of taking the long 
gun down after them. Crawling up to 
the bank he saw a bunch of eight ducks 
well bunched and firing at them, killed 
seven dead and wounded the eighth. I 
have often heard my father say it would 
kill game at 130 yards. I do know it 
will kill at a long distance. The last 
time the writer ever shot it at game was 
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at Glencoe, Minnesota, many years ago, 
when he killed and got seven ducks at 
one shot. 

I have passed the gun down to my son, 
A. A. Bennett, of Renville, Minnesota. 
Of course it was originally a flint-lock, 
but after coming to Minnesota in 1856 
my father had it changed to a percussion 
lock, and used it to shoot squirrels and 
pheasants in the woods along Root River. 
The old gun, before being brought west, 
was the cause of the death of many a 
canvasback duck on the Chesapeake Bay. 

The following incident may be of in- 
terest: In the spring of 1879, while an 
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The long gun compared with a fowling 
piece of thirty-two-inch barrels 


employée of the Government Printing 
Office at Washington, I decided to make 
a trip to the old homestead, just to see 
how it looked, and started out not know- 
ing just how to get there. I took a 
B. & O. train for a point I knew could 
not be far from where I wished to go, 
and then went by stage a few miles. 
Coming to a cross-road’s store I went 
in and asked the man in charge, who 
was just about my own age, if he knew 
of a family of Bennett’s who used to 
live in that section. He said he did not. 
Then, after a moment’s thought, he said: 
“Yes, I do, too. I remember now there 
was such a family, and that the old man 
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had a very long gun, and my father used 
to say he had to go upstairs to load it.” 
I said: “Mister, I have that gun.” He 
replied, “Then you are on the right track, 
it is about two and a half miles from 
here.” I walked down to the place indi- 
cated and found the old homestead, and 
the old gun had helped me to find it. 
C. A. BENNETT, Minn. 


A MISSOURI GOOSE HUNT 
To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
ANY are the stories I have read in 
Forest & STREAM ‘that delight the 
heart of the true hunter, and bring back 
pleasant memories of the past, which 
May never return. 

Nine years ago we built a cabin on 
the Fabius River, and as we frequently 
had to cross it in our pursuit of game, 
we proceeded to build a boat, making 
the joints tight with pitch and white lead. 
We soon had one which would stand all 
the high waters. 

But I started to tell of a goose hunt 
to the big lakes. You must understand, 
at the present, a goose is something to 
be proud of in the northeast part of Mis- 
souri; although in the past, we had no 
difficulty in bagging all we cared for. 
It was early in October and snowing to 
beat the band, when Doc, Ben, Clem and 
I persuaded ourselves to wander out. 
We awoke early in the morning before 
the sun was up, filled our pockets with 
food and started for the big lakes, 7 
miles distant. Ben had about three feet 
of sausage, Doc the bread, Clem and I 
brought the trimmings, each carrying 
two live decoys. With what we had 
stowed away at the cabin and with what 
we could kill, we figured we were good 
for two days at least. 

A cold structure, this cabin was; built 
by ourselves and lined with paper, but as 
we had a good stove, it kept us warm as 
long as we carried in enough wood. We 
rustled this with an ax which was always 
there. Never yet have we gone hungry, 
although it was late many a night when 
the last one brought in the meat for the 
next day. Sometimes it looked as though 
breakfast was simply going to be a mat- 
ter of washing our faces. 

We had been there two days and were 
out of meat. It was early in the morn- 
ing, and the wind was blowing a hur- 
ricane of snow, making it unfit for any- 
one to venture out. But as this had 
come up suddenly and there had teen 
geese flying the day before, we decided 
that it was “Root hog or die,” so we 
got out our guns and sallied forth, try- 
ing to pretend that each one was just 
aching to get into the storm. We looked 
over every lake that was within walking 
distance, but nobody fired a shot, there 
tied nothing to shoot, not even a rab- 

it. 

Finally we got to the big lakes, and a 
hunter in our position only can imagine 
our feelings at seeing the lakes covered 
with geese and duck. Three drakes and 
five hens comprised our decoys, and we 
proceeded to stake a few of them. Ben 
had just started with two drakes, when 
six old greenheads arose within shoot- 
ing distance. We just dropped the de 
coys and we all stood with our mouths 
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open. They had been in the tall grass, 
and simply gave us the laugh and winged 
their way to other feeding grounds. 
Next, we separated, Doc and I follow- 
ing the river. We tramped quite a 
ways to what we call the Cross-Road 


ponds, and got back about dusk, with a’ 


total of eight ducks, thinking we had 
saved the day. Brushing the snow off 
a log, we sat down for awhile and tried 
to locate Ben and Clem. We could see 
a bunch of geese on the opposite bank, but 
it would have taken a “Big Bertha” to 
have ever reached them. Not being able 
to locate our companions we went to the 
cabin and stirred up the fire, wondering 
what was keeping them. After a while 
we wandered back to the lakes, and just 
as the sun was getting low, saw both 
of them flat on the ground, making a 
crawl for the geese. 

We watched them get closer and closer 
until we wondered if it would be pos- 
sible for them to make the stalk. I could 


see the bunch plainly, and soon the old. 


sentinel on the watch says, “Honk-Honk.” 
But the old scouts had their eye on them 
and in a second were on their feet. We 
could see the smoke from their guns be- 
fore the sound reached us and, much 
to our satisfaction, saw them bring down 
the seventh goose, lay down their guns 
and shake hands like two long lost broth- 
ers. While this performance was going 
on, one old boy that must have been play- 
ing possum, raised his wings and flew. 
Then the fun started. Both grabbed 
their guns and shot, but Mr. Goose just 
went all the higher and said good-bye. 
Then came the job of getting the six 
geese. Three dead and three wounded. 
Our boat leaked like a sieve. I didn’t 
take my gun, for fear the boat would 
sink, but I had a gallon bucket to bail 
with. 

I have read many a story of a moon- 
light night on the water, but this pre- 
sented a scene to me which I shall never 
forget. It is hard to describe the feel- 
ings of a sportsman, in a leaky boat, with 
a gallon bucket, looking for six geese on 
a lake of this size. The moon was full 
and seemed to throw a direct ray on the 
boat. I finally succeeded in landing five 
of them and, dipping water from the 
boat, paddled to shore. The trip lasted 
two days more and then we broke camp. 

Such trips as these will never be for- 
gotten by the true sportsman. We can 
sit by the fire, long after these trips are 
impossible, and bring back memories of 
the great wilderness, which is fast be- 
coming utilized, driving the larger game 
into a smaller space each year, until 
finally these trips will be just memories. 
J. L. Mupp, Missouri. 


A WOODLAND TRAGEDY 

To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 
"} deer family is usually considered 

to be mild and inoffensive. They 
have such a meek appearance, their ac- 
tions are so cautious and timid that one 
is readily led to believe that they are 
perfectly harmless. This, however, is 
not the case, as those who have had tame 
deer under their care can testify; they 
not only fight savagely among themselves 
but have been known to kill their mates, 
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even their own young, and in some in- 
stances their keepers. Such incidents 
have been noted with animals kept in 
large enclosures, but there is ample proof 
midst the deep recesses of the forest that 
all the deer tribe fight savagely among 
themselves. There, antlered monarchs 
meet and bloody encounters occur, un- 
seen, and unrecorded, save for a skull or 
skeleton, which is soon covered from 
view by the luxuriant shrubbery and 
leaves. The battles often prove fatal to 
one of the contestants and in some rare 
instances to both. 

During the mating season, all stags be- 
come murderous brutes, hardly partak- 
ing of any food, but rushing about just 
spoiling for a fight, occasionally meeting 
a rival stag which, if evenly matched 
with the challenger, gives battle at once. 
A fight ensues which few sportsmen have 
had the privilege to witness. The only 
record of these duels on which we can 
rely is what is known among hunters as 
the “Deadlock.” 

There are few deer that possess the 
rare construction of antlers, which, when 
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something interesting in it. Could you 
tell me where I can procure mossbunker 
or menhaden bait? Do you know of 
anyone near New York who sells such 
bait? 
G. Yost, Connecticut. 

We know of no one who deals in men- 
haden except those who supply the deep 
water fishermen who grind them for 
chum when in quest of the bluefish and 
bonito. You could doubtless make some 
arrangement with some market stallman 
in your local city if you give him your 
order in advance. At this season of the 
year pound fisherman get menhaden at 
nearly every lift of the nets and no 
doubt would be glad to save some for 
your dealer.—[EnptrTors. ] 


LONG AND SHORT BARRELS 
AGAIN ; 
To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
NOTED the article in the June num- 
ber by W. A. B. on short barrel guns 
and also the article regarding the same, 
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crashed together in combat become inter- 
locked, and when such animals meet, a 
real tragedy develops; there is no sur- 
vival of the fittest, but both die a miser- 
able death. At times horns are found, 
worn deeply into each other, thus show- 
ing the creatures parried about for a 
considerable time before they succumbed. 
Being held together in such a. manner, 
they can do no further fighting, but the 
struggle is continuous until starvation 
weakens one or the other. 

The stronger one may remain on his 
feet for a while, but after he has nib- 
bled what food or foliage there is with- 
in his limited reach, he, at last must 
lie down and meet the same fate as his 
adversary. 

ROBERT H. ROCKWELL, New York. 


WHERE TO GET MENHADEN BAIT. 

To the Editor of ForEST AND STREAM: 

| AM a subscriber to your valuable 
magazine and eagerly await its ap- 

pearance every month, as I always find 


on page 480 of the September issue. W. 
A. B. is in accord with my own views, 
obtained from chronograph tests in a 
complete ballistic department. In a test 
several years ago with 28, 30 and 32-inch 
barrels, all from a well known maker, 
and all bored on the same plan (full 
choke) with a cartridge containing 3 
drams of smokeless powder and 1% oz. 
of chilled shot, I did not find any differ- 
ence in the results obtained with the 
28 or 30-inch barrels, ten shots from 
each. With the 32-inch barrel the chro- 
nograph gave a slightly reduced velocity. 
I have not the figures of that test at 
my command. In the near future I will 
be able to give you complete figures of 
a test I will make, with 28 and 30-inch 
barrels, both guns from the same maker 
and bored alike. I will make the test 
with the 3, 1%, 7% load, also with 3%, 
1%, 7-chilled shot, same powder, and 
give you the full data. 
F. I. Fenn, IIL 


(SEVERAL LETTERS ARE HELD OVER) 





“F=P" PUTTEES 


NEW NON-PRAY SPIRAL (Patented) 

For hunting, camping, fishing, Fox’s 
Spiral Puttees are the best looking, most 
desirable and comfortable puttees made. 
They lie flat and smooth, and will not 
ravel at the edge. Made of the best 
English wool, waterproofed. Will last 
three times as long as ordinary puttees. 

Genuine Fox’s have a small brass tag on 
each puttee, with the name Fox and R for 


right and L for left. They are full length 
and width. Write for the name of the 


dealer who sells them in your city. 


The Manley-Johnson Corporation 


Sole Agents 
260 West B’way, New York City 


COMFORT CAMP PILLOWS 


are so cool and ylelding that the most restful, 
beneficial sleep is assured. ‘These pillows have 
removable wash covers and are SANITARY— 
VERMIN and WATERPROOF. Will last for 
years, and when deflated can be carried in your 
pocket. The only practical pillow for all uses. 
Three Sizes: 11 x 16—$2.25, 16 x 21—$2.75, 17 
x 26—$3.50. Postpaid anywhere in U. 8S. A. 
Satisfaction is guaranteed or money refunded. 
Catalog Free. : 

“METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS’ 

. ESTABLISHED 1891 


Made Only By 


Athol Manutacturing Co, Athol, Mass. 
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FISHING AT MONTAUK 


OCTOBER, 1919 


WHERE, WHEN AND HOW TO CAST FOR BLUE FISH 
AND STRIPED BASS AT THE END OF LONG ISLAND 


By Dr. H. H. THORP 


AVING seen several in- 
quiries about fishing 
at Montauk I thought 
some FOoREST AND 
STREAM readers might 
like to hear of con- 
ditions there. Most 
articles on any par- 
ticular place are not 
definite as to place or 
exact enough as to 
conditicns to enable a 
stranger to go there 

with any chance of getting fish. Here 
and now I propose to remedy that as to 
Montauk, so your readers who know how 
to cast can get blue fish and bass there. 

The writer thought he knew Montauk 
thoroughly by having fished there by trol- 
ling and still fishing from power boats 
off the Point for three summers. At 
times that kind of fishing was very good, 
beginning the third week in May with 
the pollack and ending in October with 
the run of large bluefish. Of course 
there was little sport in hauling in fish 
from a moving power boat with a hand 
line, but once Captain L. and I landed 
and sold to the dealers at Fort Pond 
Bay seventeen hundred and sixty pounds 
of pollack, this being for some time the 
record for two men in one day. As to 
leaping tuna (which never leap when 
hooked) or horse mackerel they were a 
nuisance. They ran from twenty to 
forty pounds and there being no market 


for them eight years ago, we turned them . 


loose. Captain L. called them “Billy- 
goats” and hated them because when a 
big one hit one of our trolling jigs it 
was good-bye to that jig and line. 

Of bluefish we caught a fair number 
at times, getting most of our fish be- 
tween sunrise and nine A. M., that be- 
ing the time bluefish feed on the grounds 
around Montauk. Occasionally by run- 
ning as close to the rocky shore line as 
we dared and throwing a jig on the end 
of a trolling line towards the rocks we 
would catch a rather large striped bass. 
That was what started me fishing for 
striped bass at Montauk. 

Having caught these fish still fishing 
and trolling at certain places, I turned 
up at Montauk with what in my ignor- 
ance I thought was the proper outfit, 
namely a light, short butt rod and plenty 
of fine shedder crabs and white worms. 
From the Inn at Fort Pond Bay where 
I stopped we drove out to the Point and 
started fishing at a cove called Stony 
Brook. There was a heavy surf on, 
which bothered me a lot when casting 


| and trying to keep the bait out when 


cast and I didn’t get one strike. 


RESENTLY a car stopped near 
where I was fishing and two men, 
G and J, who also were staying at 
the Inn and whose catch of striped bass 
and bluefish I had wondered at the day 


before, came and after asking if I had 
caught anything remarked: “Think it 
will be right about one o’clock” and de- 
parted. About one they returned and 
I got my first surprise. Instead of fish- 
ing in the nice deep cove where I had 
been feeding expensive crabs and worms 
to black fish and other bottom vermin 
J waded out on the left hand point 4s 
far as he could go and not drown and 
proceeded to “shoot them out” using a 
spring butt serf casting rod and block 
tin jig and reeling the moment the jig 
hit the water. Inside of one hour I saw 
him hook and helped him land nine blue- 
fish averaging seven pounds apiece. Then 
that other expert G, who had been quietly 
seated, smoking a cigar, remarked: “I 
think I will get a bass” and proceeded to 
amble out to the extreme tip of the right 
hand point and then to hook and land 
a striped bass of about fifteen pounds. 
Then they gathered up their fish and 
motored off and I sat on a rock and 
“said things” to the “Cat.” The latter 
I ought to explain being a Chesapeake 
Bay dog whose real business in life 
is to retrieve ducks but who thinks 
he has to accompany me on all fishing 
trips to help land fish, and does. Re- 
alizing I had struck something new in 
fishing, the next morning I asked G and 
J to show me and taking pity on my ig- 
norance they, like good sportsmen, took 
me along and showed me how to catch 
bass at Montauk. 

Later, through the kindness of a 
friend, I became possessed of a proper 
casting outfit and spent odd moments all 
one summer practising casting on the 
beach at Southampton. I never caught 
anything, much to the amusement of my 
fellow townspeople who could not under- 
stand why I persistently cast where they 
knew there were no fish. Finally the 
day came when I could get 150 feet 
measured on a lawn. Then I went to 
Montauk and at a place called Mor- 
gan’s, caught one fish weighing 26% 
pounds which, beautifully mounted by 
Mulgatroid, I can see as I write, one 
fish of 19 pounds and one of 12 pounds. 


AST summer I could only get three 
trips of a day each and did not land 

a fish, although I hooked and played 

two, one large bass and a good blue- 
fish. The latter amazed me by jumping 
out of the water like a small tarpon. 
This I learned they do if hooked in shal- 
low water. I had caught hundreds troll- 
ing and chumming, but I never saw a 
bluefish do this before. At last the day 
came when I got even with old Mr. 
Striped Bass, but the middle of October 
came before I could get away. Then one 
cloudy day, on the tail end of a north- 
easter, the “Cat” and I started in my 
auto for Bass Camp, a small shack we 
have on the Point, driving the forty 
miles over the new road recently built. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 575) 
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Shave a New Way 


— Easier, Quicker, Pleasanter 
Then Compare It With the Old Way 


Facts such as these convince the home shaver that harsh, slow ways are no longer neces- 
sary. Shavaid, the new, soothing beard-softener, replaces annoying and harmful opera- 


tions, saves time, gives new delight. 


ERE is a new, satisfying 
H way to gain a comfort 
shave. A way now being 
adopted by men the nation over. 


This welcome offering is Shav- 
aid. It is a scientific prepara- 
tion, perfected after countless ex- 
periments and tests. 


It revolutionizes home shaving. 
It turns an irksome task into a re- 
freshing pleasure. Once you try 


Shavaid 


Softens the beard instantly 
—apply to dry face be- 
fore the lather. 


Saves time and trouble 
—no hot water, no “rub- 
bing in” of the lather. 
Protects the face 
—skin remains firm and 
smooth. 
Removes the razor “‘pull’’ 
—harsh ways age the 
skin prematurely. 


Replaces after-lotions 


‘tects the skin. 


To learn its merit, send for a Free Trial Tube. 


This way is quicker. Yet it pro- 
Harsh treatments 
bring wrinkles too soon. 


Hot water applications make 
the face tender and. bring the 
blood to the surface. That causes 
abrasions. 


With Shavaid, you can obtain a 
close shave without irritation. 
The Shavaid way keeps the skin 
firm and smooth. The razor 
glides over easily. 


it you will never give it up. 


It Saves All This 


Shavaid saves hot water applications. It 
saves rubbing the lather in. It saves waiting 
for the beard to soften. It saves doctoring an 
irritated skin with lotion afterwards. It means 
a quick shave, an easy shave, a luxury shave. 
It avoids discomforts in a close shave. It does 
instantly what old shaving methods never 
could do at all. 


If all this is so, you want it. You will never 
shave without it. No man abuses his face will- 


ingly, 
Old vs New 


Simply coat the dry beard thinly with Shav- 
aid, before applying lather. Note the cool- 
ing, soothing effect. 


Note how the lather remains moist and creamy. 


Shavaid 


At Druggists — 50c a Tube 
BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, New York, Toronto 


Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 


—Shavaid is a cooling, 
soothing balm. 


And best of all, no lotions are 
necessary afterwards, for Shavaid 
is in itself a cooling, soothing, healing emolli- 
ent. Its daily use keeps the cuticle in con- 
dition. 


See If You Agree 


We realize in introducing such an innovation 
that the quickest way for it to win its rightful 
popularity, is to hasten its use by as many men 
as possible. 


So we offer here, via coupon, a Free Trial 
Tube. It contains sufficient Shavaid for a con- 
vincing test. 


After using this Trial Tube, and agreeing 
that you do not want to be without it, you can 
then buy Shavaid from your druggist at 50c 
a tube. 


BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, III. 
Mail free trial tube of Shavaid to 








More Shooting 
Satisfaction 


Whether you hunt big 
game in far places, or 
squirrels in a nearby 
woodlot, you will get 

more shooting satisfac- 
~\e\ 5 Bs) tion if you equip your 
rifle with 
a com. j 
ve set 















LYMAN 
SIGHTS 


Here is an ideal hunt- 
ing set: No. 1-A, Com- 
bination Rear Sight— 
a clean, accurate bead 















quicker; No. 6 Leaf 

Sight, combination 

crotch and bar—takes 9 YS 
place of regular crotch and $2. 
sight; No. 3, a clear 

white ‘ivory bead you & 
can see distinctly in any 

light. No. 3, Ivory 
Send for Free Book ‘S33. "3" 





showing complete Lyman line of sights for 
every purpose and every gun. 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


110 West Street Middlefield, Conn. 
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Do You Take Pictures ? 


wae for free sample of our big magazine, show- 
how to make better bipex and earn money. 
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HOW TOFIND THE NORTH 


SOME WAYS OF WORKING OUT YOUR BEARINGS 
WHEN YOU ARE LOST IN THE TRACKLESS WILDS 


By J. W. STOLLE 


GREAT deal has been 
written, and much 
more has been said 
concerning the sub- 
ject of finding that in- 
tangible, elusive some- 
thing called North, 
without a compass, 
when you have lost 
your way in the big 
woods. The theory 
that moss always 
grows thickest on the 
north side of a tree is false and some- 
times seriously misleading. The Indians 
of the north woods used to note the di- 
rection of blown down trees—not one, but 
several at a time—and knowing the di- 
rection from which prevailing gales blew, 
they could easily find their way. But in 
order to utilize this knowledge the trav- 
eler must know from what direction the 
strong gales usually blow in that particu- 
lar region. 

Then there is the method of finding 
South by pointing the hour hand of your 
watch toward the sun. Half way be- 
tween the hour hand and twelve o’clock 
on your watch is south, whether the ob- 
servation is taken in the forenoon or 
afternoon. Provided, however, your 
watch is going and at least approximate- 
ly on time. This method is very reliable 
and transforms your watch into a solar 
compass when you can see the sun. But 
when the snow is falling or it’s murky 
o’erhead—well, that’s different. 

It is like looking for a needle in a hay- 
stack—this trying to find your way once 
you’ve lost it, unless you have a compass 
or know the trick. Before I finish this 
article I am going to convince the reader 
that, no matter how badly he is lost, no 
matter what kind of a forest he is in, 
no matter what the weather is so long as 
it is daylight—there is no cause for 
alarm or insanity. Provided he keeps 
cool. 

It seems unbelievable that full grown 
men, more or less accustomed to the 
woods, will sometimes become so hope- 
lessly lost that they will not believe that 
a river flows downstream, even though 
their own eyes appraise them of the fact. 
Lost men have been known to throw 
sticks and chips into a river to ascertain 
which direction the current was flowing. 
I once came upon a log cabin on a little 
spruce covered knoll in a Maine cedar 
swamp, and, though I had left.that very 
same cabin, with which I was quite fa- 
miliar, barely twenty minutes before, I 
did not recognize it until I opened the 
door and looked in! I had been traveling 
willy nilly through the woods, looking for 
deer, and thought I was at least a mile 
from that cabin. A cedar swamp on a 
cloudy day is bad, unless as I said, you 
have a compass or know the trick. 

But it is not always so bad as you might 
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NE of the surest signs that you are 
really and truly lost is when your 
compass points—south! Don’t be 

a fool. If your compass pointed north 
when you left camp, it still points north. 
Depend upon that. Even though you 
think you know better—you don’t. Of 
course, if you are in an iron country your 
compass might vary considerably. But 
the chances are that you are not in an 
iron country, and even if you are, you 
can check your compass, as will be shown 
later. 

On a memorable occasion I was lost for 
eight hours in 2 flat cedar swamp coun- 
try in northern Maine. I was then a 
tenderfoot and did not know when I 
started out from camp that morning that 
I was walking deep into the bosom of the 
unknown. I had taken the wrong trail 
leading off from the tote-road, to make a 
short cut to the clearings on Trout Brook, 
near Ashland. I had a compass and for 
the first mile or so the trail led in the 
right direction—southeast. But as I 
traveled on I was more and more dis- 
mayed to find that the trail persisted 
in swinging to the right, almost due west. 
At last I became disgusted with the trail 
and swung off on a south-easterly course 
through a dense cedar swamp, knowing 
full well that the clearings could not be 
more than three miles distant at the 
most. Presently I struck a small brook. 
By this time I was so badly lost that I 
could not be sure whether it was the head 
of Horse Brook, Trout Brook, or Shield’s 
Brook, all of which, according to my 
map, headed somewhere in that region 
within a radius of five miles. I decided 
upon one point, however, I would follow 
that brook to its mouth, be it on the 
Machias, Aroostook or Kennebec River. 

I began to feel the terror of the un- 
known and hurried, tearing my clothes 
in the chaotic tangle of blowdowns, old 
tops, alders and cedar roots which, with 
the rank ground moss hid deep hollows 
washed out by the creek in freshet times. 
On and on I hurried, ignoring direction, 
determined to follow that brook to its 
mouth. There was about two inches of 
snow upon the ground and the ice on the 
still water in the occasional beaver dams 
was about three inches thick. I could 
have retraced my steps to the known 
ground of the tote road, but a man never 
retraces his steps when lost. Why should 
he, when his objective is always just 
ahead? 

I carried a hunting knife and a rifle 
but no grub. Once, long after noon I 
treed a partridge which would have made 
a good meal, but I had no time to waste 
in shooting partridges. My one idea 
was to get out of that menacing, mock- 
ing wilderness before dark. I crossed 
and recrossed that brook a hundred times, 
always picking the side that afforded the 
greatest freedom to a man in an immense 
hurry. At every step I strained my eyes 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 552) 
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UCKY STRIKE— it’s toasted. 
Our advertising gives you 

a definite fact about Lucky 
Strike—a reason for buying this 
cigarette. Surely you like reasons. 


Toasting Burley tobacco gives 
it a delicious flavor. You get this 
flavor only in Lucky Strike. And 


there you are! 


toasted 


—which means that if you don’t like LUCKY STRIKE 
Cigarettes you can get your money back from the dealer, 
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Let Us Tan Your Hide. 


And let us do yore ant ee os. — 
coat, and glove making. ou never lose “ 
thing and generally gain by dealing direct with 
headquarters. 

We tan deer skins with hair on for rugs, or 
trophies, or dress them into buckskin glove 
leather. Bear, dog, calf, cow, horse or any 
other kind of hide or skin tanned with the hair 
or fur on, and finished soft, light, odorless, and 
made up into rugs, gloves, caps, men’s and 
women’s garments when so ordered. 

Get our illustrated catalog which gives prices 
of tanning, taxidermy and head mounting. lso 
prices of fur goods and big mounted game heads 
we sell. 

THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y. 


lows them on the trap line and carries you 
down to the methods of the present day, 
¥ with a wonderful fund of secrets. 

Book sent FREE to fur trappers only. Write 
today. We will also keep you posted on the 
fur market. 

CLAY EXPORT CO., 1123M—W. 35th St. 

Chicepe, 


RAPPERS 


The name SUMMERFIELD 


assures you Of 
A SQUARE DEAL 


Get the most money for your season’s 

catch. Ship us your furs—you’ll get 

absolutely honest grading, and your 
money willbe sent same day. 


WE CHARGE NO COMMISSION 


For 47 years square dealing has built our 
—- Ask the oldest trapper. He’ll 
you. 
Write now for our reliable prices, supply 
catalogue, and free shipping tags. 
SIMON SUMMERFIELD & CO, 
Dept. 133 872 St. Louls, M 


+ Est. 1 Oo. 


Turn a Valve ana Cook 
oe ecr me: 
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JAMES ALEXANDER HENSHALL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 531) 


ington. A few years ago we offered five 
hundred dollars for a pair of passenger 
pigeons, but without avail.” 

Poor Martha! For many years pre- 
ceding her death she sat in her cage, 
sad, solitary and alone, amidst the many- 
hued birds of the aviary; listening to 
their trills and cadences, or perhaps dis- 
cordant notes; reflecting possibly on the 
past glory of her race, or like Rachel 
mourning for her children because they 
were not. 


HE dodo, a very large and ungainly 
bird, whose habitat was restricted 
to a solitary island in the Indian 

Ocean, was exterminated as early as 
1700. Only imperfect skeletons of this 
interesting bird remain, except a foot 
that is preserved in the British Museum. 

The Great Auk, another very large and 
unwieldy bird, that at one time was 
abundant on the shores of Greenland and 
the islands in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
became extinct in 1844. A mounted speci- 
men was sold in 1905 for two thousand 
dollars. There are a few imperfect 
skeletons in the museums. 

During my first visit to Florida, in 
1878, I saw.a number of flocks of par- 
rakeets, but not a single one was ob- 
served during subsequent visits to that 
state a few years later. Egrets and 
other herons, pink curlews and flamingos 
were abundant during my first visit, and 
Indians were selling egret plumes for 
ten cents each, and partial skins of 
roseate spoonbills and flamingos were of- 
fered for a pittance. Thirty years ago 
the big black woodpecker with a scarlet 
crest, and as large as a bantam chicken, 
was common in Kentucky; and its con- 
gener, the ivory-billed woodpecker, fully 
as large, but with a white bill, was oc- 
casionally seen. Now the pileated species 
is very scarce, while the ivory-bill is 
probably extinct. I purchased the skin 
of one from a Florida plume-hunter in 
1886 for ten dollars; it is now in the 
museum of the Cincinnati Society of 
Natural History. 

That the dodo and great auk should 


| be exterminated with the appearance of 


the human, or inhuman, specimens, is 
no cause of wonder, as both were very 
large birds, incapable of flight, having 
only small rudimentary wings, and could 
be knocked over with clubs. The dis- 
appearance or extermination of the pas- 
senger pigeon, the parrakeets and the 
big black woodpeckers is not what might 
have been expected, for these birds were 
capable of swift and extended flights. 
Their disappearance is to be attributed 
solely to the greed, wantonness and avar- 
iciousness of the market hunter and the 
plume hunter. 

To divert our minds for a moment 
from this sad state of affairs, it might 
be said that there is a remote possi- 
bility that the dodo is not extinct, but 
extant, in Ireland, if one may credit 
a current story which goes as follows: 

An English landlord of a large game 
preserve in Ireland sent a prospective 
purchaser to view the premises under 


the guidance of the Irish game-keeper, 
who had received a previous tip from the 
owner. Showing the gentleman over the 
preserve, Pat rather overstepped the 
bounds of credulity in describing the 
abundance of game. The gentleman at 
length began to suspect, and finally be- 
came convinced, that Pat was drawing 
a pretty long bow, and said, suddenly: 

“Well, Pat, I am satisfied from your 
account that there should be untold num- 
bers of hares, partridges and snipe on 
the preserve, but what about the dodo.” 

“Dodo, dodo,” muttered Pat, quite puz- 
zled. “Well, sor,” scratching his head, 
“is it dodos, sor? Well, there’s an oc- 
casional wan after a har-r-d fr-r-ost!” 


FTER skating on the Ohio River 

at its lowest stage it was but 

two or three months later when 

I saw it at a flood stage of more 
than sixty feet. It was truly a novel 
and interesting sight. The former 
peaceful stream was now a raging 
torrent on a furious rampage. It had 
risen far above its banks and extended 
for miles to the hills on either side. The 
levee or public landing was completely 
overflowed, the steamboats being moored 
along Front street or wherever they 
could find a harbor. Rat Row, Sausage 
Row and other unsavory streets were 
inundated, the water reaching the second 
or third stories of the cheap restaurants 
and disreputable groggeries, which were 
undergoing their annual house cleaning. 
The turbid river rushed along at won- 
derful speed. Its channel was filled with 
all sorts of flotsam and jetsam. Up- 


‘rooted trees were whirled along and saw- 


logs, hay-stacks, chicken coops, hog pens, 
cordwood and cabin roofs and what not 
went madly rushing down-stream. Peo- 
ple along the banks, with ropes and large 
hooks, were dragging out drift wood and 
other objects of any value. It was a 
busy scene. Steamboats that ventured 
out did so at their peril, and with the 
almost certain result of broken paddle- 
wheels, which would soon have been float- 
ing along with other débris and derelicts. 

The water backed up Mill Creek, flood- 
ing that part of the city in the creek bot- 
toms. Visiting that section of the town 
on the next Sunday, the river still rising, 
I saw people being rescued from their 
homes through the windows and from the 
roof by men in skiffs. It seems that 
this was an annual occurrence, and that 
when the water subsided the people would 
again return to their homes to repeat 
the exodus the following winter, when 
they would again be ruthlessly evicted 
without due process of law. But it was 
home, sweet home. 

I was once in Naples at the subsidence 
of a very active eruption from Mount 
Vesuvius. As the molten streams of 
lava, flowing down the sides of the moun- 
tain, became cool, I saw the former oc- 
cupants of the cots that had been 
wrecked or burnt, busily engaged in 
building new ones or repairing old ones; 
and though the catastrophe might oc- 
cur again and again they would again 
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No birds get through /zs shot patterns 


HE successful. sportsman 

knows that his bag de- 

pends almost as much upon 
the shot pattern, or evenness with 
which the shot spreads out and 
covers the game, as it does upon 
his gun handling. 

The secret of uniform game- 
getting patterns is in the control 
of the gas blast from the exploding 
powder. This in turn depends 
upon the wadding in the shell. 

The Winchester gas 
control system 

The Winchester System of 
Wadding and Loading is the re- 
sult of repeated experiments to 
determine the most effective con- 
trol of the gas blast. 

The base wads of Winchester 
shells are constructed to give 
what is known as _ progressive 
combustion to the powder charge. 
The ignition spreads to the 
sides, in all directions as well as 
forward. 

Under the heat and pressure of 
this rapid combustion the tough, 
springy driving 
wad expands 
and fills the 
bore = snugly 
completely seal- 
ing in the gas lt 
behind. In_ be- 
ing driven 
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The Winchester system of wadding. The wadding expands evenly, sealing in the 
by the “choke” 


through the bore this wad offers just 
enough resistance to the gas blast to 
insure complete combustion of every 
grain of powder, so that the full en- 
ergy of the whole powder charge is 
developed at the muzzle. Thus none 
of the shot charge leaves the gun until 
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A patchy pattern The hard-hitting 

often means a Winchester pat- 

miss, many times tern is evenly dis- 

@ cripple, and tributed. No game 

sometimes badly gets through, and 

mutilated game. no game is muti- 
lated 


it is being driven by the maximum 
energy and velocity possible from the 
load. 

At the muzzle the expanded snug- 
fitting driving wad is slightly checked 
by the muzzle choke or constriction, 
while the shot cluster travels on un- 
broken by gas blast or wadding, mak- 
ing the hard-hitting uniform pattern 
for which Winchester shells are world- 
famous. 
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gas blast all the way to the muzzle, where the wadding is checke 


or constriction, 


The shot cluster travels on ahead unbroken. 


Uniform shells. From primer to 
crimp, Winchester shells are: so_bal- 
anced in construction as to insutfe the 
maximum pattern possible from any 
load. The broad fish-tail flash from 
the primer gives even and thorough 
ignition; the driving wads completely 
seal in the gas behind the shot; the 
stiffness of the crimp or turnover at the 
shell head is varied exactly according 
to different loads, great care being 
taken never to stiffen it to such a de- 
gree that it offers undue resistance 
to the powder explosion. 

In addition Winchester shells are, of 
course, thoroughly waterproof, insuring 
true shooting in damp saturating salt 
air or drenching rains, and a special 
lubrication of the paper fibre prevents 
brittleness and splitting in dry weather. 


Clean hits and more 
of them 


To insure more hits and cleaner hits 
in the field or at the traps be sure your 
shells are Winchester Leader and Re- 
peater for Smokeless; Nublack and New 
Rival for black powder. Leading hard- 
ware and sporting goods dealers in every 
community carry Winchester Arms and 
Ammunition. They will be glad to as- 
sist you in determining the load best 
suited to your purpose. Upon request, 
we will send you, free of charge, 

Our. interesting 
booklet on Win- 
chester Shotgurs 
and Loaded 
Shells. 
Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Co., 
Dept. 8007, New 
Haven, Conn., 
U.S.A. 


Actual test target 


320 pellets out of 431 or 74 percent of the shot charge (1% oz. of 7% chilled) 
imside @ 30-inch circle at 40 yards. ’ 


WIN CHESTER 


World Standard Gans and Ammunition 
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Why Abbey & Imbrie 
Tackle Never Disap- 
points an Angler 


There is something about the 
trust reposed in his tackle by 
an angler which has always in- 
spired us to utmost vigilance for 
his protection. That is one of 
the reasons why Abbey & Imbrie 
tackle, over 99 years on the 
market, has given uniform satis- 
faction under all tests. 

Faulty service from Abbey & Im- 
bries tackle would mean more to us 
than a loss of sales prestige—it would 
imply a lowering of our conception 
of angling ideals, a thought as in- 
tolerable to the veteran craftsmen 
who make our tackle as to the men 
who sell it. 

So the angler who buys Abbey & 
Imbrie tackle gets something more 
than supreme quality—he invests also 
in protection, born of our respect for 
his confidence, Sentiment, perhaps, 
but translated into terms of quality 


and reliability which the angler can 
well appreciate. 


ABBEY & IMBRIE 


Division of 
Baker, Murray & Imbrie, Inc. 


15-17 Warren Street, New York.” 
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return, for it was home, the only home 
they knew. 

I once saw a horse led blindfolded from 
a burning stable; and as soon as the 
bandage was removed from his eyes he 
broke from his tether and rushed back 
into the blazing building, without heed 
to the flames which enveloped him. It 
was his home; his city of refuge; he 
knew no other. The love of home is 
firmly rooted in the breast or brain of 
every living creature of the animal crea- 
tion, and to a certain extent this is true 
of plants concerning their environment. 


THE NORTHERN PIKE 
OF LEWEY LAKE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 535) 


The old McCormack hotel, then operated 
by Osgood, no doubt is still in existence, 
and there may be other hotels as well. A 
letter addressed there no doubt would 
bring definite information on this point. 
The fishing is equally good at any time, 
from the going out of the ice until the 
onset of winter. Lewey lake is reached 
by railroad to North Creek, thence by 
stage to Indian Lake village at the foot 
of Indian lake; from here launch, private 
conveyance or rowboat will complete the 
journey. Lewey lake also is accessible 
by railroad to Northville, stage to Spec- 
ulator and livery from that village in. 
The former, however, is the more desir- 
able route. On our first camping trip 
we used canoes taken from New York; 
the second time we hired rowboats for 


| the stay at Indian Lake village. The 


topographic maps of the Geological Sur- 
vey cover the territory and will prove of 
interest to anyone who visits it. 

No doubt much of the standing dead 
timber has by this time fallen, and with 
the natural reforestation which has 
taken place in the past ten years, the old 
sears of flood and lumbering should to a 
considerable extent have been obliter- 
ated. In consequence of these changes 
the lake should have regained a measure 
of her pristine attractiveness. 

A few yards in from the lake shores 
the country becomes sufficiently wild to 
satisfy the most exacting vacationist, 
and beyond—east, south and west—lies 
the uninterrupted Adirondack forest. 
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HOW TO FIND 
THE NORTH 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 548) 


for the first glimpse of the dry trees in 
the strip of burnt land I knew lay be- 
tween the green woods and the clearings. 
At my back was an unbroken wilderness 
at least two hundred miles long and sev- 
enty-five miles deep! Ahead, just beyond 
the tops of those mocking spruce lay civ- 
ilization, grub and comfort. Therefore 
I hurried on and on and on. 


FTER what seemed an immeasura- 

ble portion of eternity I came to a 

spruce pole that crossed the brook 
where it flowed through a dismal, narrow 
bog, or tundra. I recognized that pole 
with a shout of pure, unfeigned joy. 
Early that fall I had accompanied a do- 
mesticated Indian thus far into the wil- 
derness on a friendly deer hunt. So this 
was Horse Brook? I thought it was 
Trout Brook! Sure enough, there were 
the corduroy poles bridging the wet 
places where the old logging road ap- 
proached the brook. About twenty rods 
east of the brook I would find the old 
site of a burnt down logging camp. I 
hurried over the alder flanked corduroy 
toward the camp site. Perhaps I had 
been mistaken about the distance. Twen- 
ty rods, thirty rods, forty rods I ran, but 
still no camp site! Ah! back yonder the 
road forked. Perhaps I had taken the 
wrong road. Back to the brook I hur- 
ried and took another good look at that 
familiar pole. This time I took the other 
branch of the logging road. No camp 
site! There was still another branch of 
the old bush grown road. I tried this 
with no success. For the third time I 
went back to the pole across the brook, 
sat down and pondered. For the first 
time since I struck the brook, miles and 
miles back, I looked at my compass. It 
pointed due south! This was bad. I had 
been taught to believe that compasses 
were trained to point north. 

And then a bright idea came to my 
poor over-strained mind. Which side of 
the brook was I on? Right or left? 
There was no perceptible current in that 
dead-water section through the bog, and 
as previously mentioned the ice was cov- 
ered with snow. With almost human in- 
telligence I conceived the idea that if the 
compass really pointed north, I must be 
on the west side of the brook! It seemed 
absurd, but it would do no harm to test 
the soundness of the hypothesis. I could 
afford to walk twenty rods just to humor 
the compass. I did, and there was the 
familiar campsite! I was so dazed by 
the astounding revelation that I refused 
a shot at a fine buck as I hurried, yes ran, 


9 Jim Heddon 2-Piece Rods 
Baby Crab and Other Minnows 
9? 


< “Ask the Fish 
™ Jas. Heddon’s Sons ili 
Dowagiac, Mich. 
aan] Instructions 


for 
, Making 
Fish Nets easily made 21 photographs and 
rinted instructions. Send today and learn how. 


ior "6c id. 
rier S86 DOStPS. E. CLAYTON 
Altoona, 


the remaining two miles to the clearings. 

Four years later in that very region a 
young man raised in the neighborhood 
became lost and ran himself to death in 
one day during a heavy snowstorm. 
Equipped with rifle, axe and grub he be- 
came so insane in a few hours that he 
neither tasted the food nor built a fire 
when darkness overtook him in a laby- 
rinth of his own tracks! When found on 
the third day following, he was lying on 


Kansas Jerking him out hand over hand (CONTINUED ON PAGE 576) 
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Up the by-paths that lead to those tucked-away spots in forest or 
field, along river or lake—that’s when a man feels the deep thrill of 
the outdoors. Free, strong—happy with the sheer joy of living. 


And the even gait of the powerful INDIAN, the comfort of its swift, 
sure motion add to that wonderful sense of freedom and self-reliance. 


Where neither automobile nor bicycle can reach—where feet would 
grow weary....there the INDIAN, that chummy companion, will 
carry you. Certain to ‘get there’—get there in comfort as quickly 
or as leisurely as you wish; certain of getting back home without 
wearisome delays and tiring troubles ....that the dependable 


INDIAN will guarantee. HENDEE MANUFACTURING CO. 


See the INDIAN dealer today. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Ride your own INDIAN this 

week. You'll get more out of ae a The Largest Motorcyle Manufacturer 
these glorious autumn days f; » in the World 

than ever before. (' 
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with colored clocks: 9 fh 
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with cana ten ot with instep simp) 3.50 
. 20 Worm en's Finest Scotch ¥ fooi Bioekin 
rece tne eto 
Scene Ck aloe co 
‘ennis port 
Mail Orders given Seed ecyekarstn Ud r 
prepaid, insured in U.S.A, 
Stewart Sales Co. 


425 FIFTH AVE.,(at 38th St.,) N.Y. 


FOR “EVERY WEAR” 
“EVERYWHERE” 
THE PUTTEE of all NATIONS 
Originated in India 
Worn at the North Pole 


Adopted by the Armies of 

the World—A perfect Leg 

Covering for Every Sport 

—Golf, Flying, Hunting, 

Motor Cycling, Polo, 

Camping, Fishing. 
Sports of the Snow and Ice 


Fully shaped to fit the leg—All wool— 
Reinforced overshoe — Stays put. Ask to 
see the Hook. 


For sale at all sporting Goods Stores. 
Write for name of nearest dealer: 


Lockhart Spiral Service Leggings, Inc. 
244 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mfrs. to Domestic and Foreign Governments, Military Schools, 
Organizations, ec. 


DUCK SHOOTING 


on the Susquehanna Flats, Chesapeake Bay. 
Have you ever laid in a sink-box at the 
break of day when the ducks were coming 
in thick? If not, don’t let this Fall pass 
without a try. Last year was a poor sea- 
son; poor seasons do not follow another; 
all indications point for a rough winter; 
ducks will want to feed and fatten up, so 
you can see how easy they will decoy and 
the fun you wili miss if you are not on 
hand. Season starts Nov. Ist. For full 
information, address W. D. Sellers, 831 
Prangley Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Berkshire County: About 1250 acres. Mountain and forest 
and farm lands. Elevations, = to ee feet (runs to 
tops of two mountains). Many springs, ‘© small brooks 
(stocked with trout), axcelieah location Pg rout pond at 
ee expense. Ruffed rabbits, deer. Two houses, 
a good one with a new slate roof (would cost 
$5. 000 to build to-day), needs new kitchen addition, paint 
and paper. Old worthless barns. Extensive old forests. 
Plantation 45,000 young (small) white pines. Some old 
orchards. Fifty or sixty (neglected) young fruit trees 
Numerous fine views, romantic waiks and drives, wild 
picturesque scenery. Adjoins (on north) estate of 
about 1,000 acres belonging to well known owner and 
jo east) a 10,000 acre State Reservation. Address 
8. -» Box 123, Forest and Stream, 9 East 40th 
Sheet: New York City. 
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A DEER HUNT IN THE BLACK HILLS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 521) 


down the farther side. A few seconds 
later, catching glimpses of them through 
the trees as they went up the opposite 
slope, my brother halted them with a 
subdued ‘“Ma-a! Ma-a!” Shooting 
across his knee, as he sat in the deep 
snow, he killed a small three-point buck 
with a shot through the shoulder at 125 
yards. Ben’s shot at the other, when it 
hesitated at the top of the hill, failed to 
score, 


E hunted the two days following, 
without success, and decided to 
move over to Gillette Canyon, five 

miles to the north-west. I was to take a 
mule and bring in the deer, while Win 
and Ben, after scouting around awhile 
where they had seen some fresh tracks 
the evening before, were to load the stuff 
into the wagon, and be ready to break 


- camp about noon. 


The boys had dragged in the second 
deer they had killed the first day, and, 
putting a front quarter of the venison on 
to boil, I harnessed my mule, and, hang- 
ing a singletree and the ax on the hames, 
I got aboard with my gun, and started 
for the big buck. Cutting a small pine 
tree, I rolled the buck upon it, and, 
mounting my mule, pulled it to camp. 

The other buck being a small one, I 
decided to pack it in, tied across the 
mule’s withers. Picking up the boys’ 
track near where they had started the 
deer, I had no trouble in finding the spike 
buck, and, tying it on my mule, climbed 
on behind it and started away, much to 
the disgust of a flock of Camp Robbers, 
or Canada Jays, that had been very busy 
about the scene. 

The mistake I made was in leaving the 
head on the deer. When we had trav- 
ersed a few hundred yards, one of the 
needle-like horns gouged the mule in the 
ribs, and, with a sudden buck, she threw 
me and my gun ten feet away into a 
snow-drift. 

Pitching and bawling, she plunged 
through the woods in terror, trying to 
rid herself of the terrible monster that 
had fastened itself upon her ‘shoulder, 
and was clawing out her vitals. 

I was very much afraid she might be 
fatally injured by the sharp spikes of 
the deer, which had turned under her, 
and, getting out my knife as I ran, I 
managed to come up and cut the rope. 

When the deer fell, she planted both 
heels int) it with a resounding smack, 
and, turning quickly about, with bared 
teeth and blazing eyes she rushed 
viciously upon it, and, biting out a great 
mouthful of hair, whirled away and dis- 
appeared in the timber. For twenty 
minutes the woods rang with her bray- 


ing, as she made her way toward camp | 


and her team-mate. Recovering my gun 
from the snowdrift, I took a short hitch 
on the deer’s horns with the rope, and 
dragged it two miles to camp. 

That afternoon we pulled over to a 
point on Gillette Canyon where the little 
valley makes a square turn to the north. 
In the angle, we had built a dog-house 
a couple of years before, and had found 
good hunting to the west and south. 


There was something unusual about 


the horns 


Here we hunted several days in mild 
weather, and, though we saw deer every 
day, had no luck until one warm after- 
noon, when I had returned to camp 
rather early, I decided to make another 
little foray, a mile or so to the south, 
where the heavy timber came to the edge 
of a big deadening. 

It was after sun-down when I reached 
the border of the ancient burn. I was 
standing in the open, looking about, when 
I saw a good-sized white-tail buck, a hun- 
dred yards to the west, walking toward 
the clearing, his big antlers close to the 
snow, as he sniffed at some old tracks. 

I fired as he crossed an open space 
through the trees. I lost him for a mo- 
ment, in the flash of the heavy charge 
of: black powder in the gathering dusk, 
and then saw him running to the south 
across the open, one front leg swinging 
at the knee. I fired shot after shot 
without result, as he swung around me 
to the east, and finally dropped him as 
he raised to clear a big log. 

When I reached camp, an hour after 
dark, the boys, who had heard my fusil- 
lade, had built a big fire for my guidance, 
and were walking around it, puffing at 
their pipes, waiting to hear the story. 

Ben had gone to the east that day, 
and reported the sight of the biggest 
buck that roamed the woods. The spread 
of his antlers, Ben illustrated with out- 
stretched arms. He had followed him 
all the afternoon, shot at him running 
a couple of times, and finally left the 
track near where he had jumped him at 
noon. The next day, Ben announced, 
was the day set for the fall of the big 
buck. ° 

But the next morning a howling bliz- 
zard was raging, with half a foot of new 
snow already fallen. Nothing daunted, 
Ben set out for the vicinity in which he 
had left the big deer, while Win-and I 
mounted the mules and went off to the 
south, intending to bring in my buck of 
the night before. 

After a fruitless swing far to the 
south-west, we came back across the 
deadening and loaded the deer on one 
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All Sizes 
and Styles 


Money-Back Cartridges 


U. S. Cartridges are sold with the broadest guarantee 
ever made on ammunition. It is simply this: If you don’t 
like them, get your money back. 

We have authorized every dealer who carries U.S. 
Cartridges to refund, on demand, the price of the whole 
box to anyone who doesn’t like them, and returns the 
unused part of the box. 


CARTRIDGES 


For all makes of firearms 


possible with 22 rim-fire ammunition. 


Solid bullet for target work. Hollow- 
point bullet for small game. Cost no 


There is no 22 Long Rifle cartridge 
as accurate at distances from*50 to 250 
yards as U. S. 22 N. R. A. Long Rifle 
Lesmok Cartridges: This is 50 more mote. Send for a copy of The U.S. 
yards of accuracy than has hitherto been Game Law Rook—Free. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 111 Broadway, New York 


General Selling Agents: National Lead Company, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, Cin- 
cinnati; United Lead Company, New York, Philadelphia; National Lead and Oil Company, Pittsburgh; James 
Robertson Lead Co., Baltimore; American Smelters Securities Co., San Francisco; Hingston-Smith Arms Co., 
Winnipeg; John Hallam, Ltd., Toronto. 


We make exactly the 
same guarantee with 


(s/:BLACK SHELLS 


You can get your 
pet load in smokeless 
or black powder in 
The Black Shells and 
your money back if 
you want it. 


Thousandsof shoot- 
ers claim they take 
less ‘‘lead,’’. shoot 
closer, with The Black 
Shells because they 
are as quick as light- 
ning. They are posi- 
tively waterproof too. 



























UTING arments that conform exactly 
—o the wants of of men who love the great 

} resist wind, cold and 
oe ie of tke the pe: north country wool 

tories has made Patrick cloth famous. 


There is no other cloth just like Patrick cloth. 
It is essentially a north country uct, made 
of th he thick, warm, long-fibre wool from “sheep 
| that.thrive in the snow.’ 


Ask your dealer for Patrick Outing Garments, 
Blankets and Robes. Easily identified by the 
Patrick label. If he does not handle them, let 
us direct you to one who does. 
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Patrick Style 
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Hunting 


Coats, Vests and Hats 


se Made of heavy 
khaki color duck, 
thoroughly water- 

roof. Coat has 
innumerable peck- & 

B ets and corduroy 
collar. Vest is 

fitted with shell loops. 

— SPECIAL — 


Coat, Style D- $4.50 Vest - $1.75 
Khaki Trousers 2.75 Hats - 1.25 
Write f or catalogue “C” + Send 4c postage 


N Ae acl a 


a 37 West {25th St, New York City 
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of the mules—not the one I had used a 
few days before. It was many a day 
before we could get her near one again. 
When I had mounted behind the deer, 
Win went ahead and we started for 
camp. 

We were soon in the heavy timber, 
where the storm lost some of its rough- 
ness, and were riding along jauntily, 
when a fair-sized white-tail buck jumped 
from a clump of short pines, and, after a 
few bounds, stopped at about 80 yards, 
no doubt puzzled at the appearance of 
our unusual cavalcade. 

By the time he had stopped, Win was 
on the ground, one knee in the snow, his 
elbow resting on the other. At the shot, 
the deer jumped high in the air, and, 
running swiftly for fifty yards, went 
down. It was up again almost instantly, 
and, afteg another short run, was down 
again. 

I had noticed something odd-looking 
about the antlers of the deer, and called 
to my brother not to shoot it through the 
head. He also had seen something pe- 
culiar about the horns, and, walking up 
within 30 yards of the deer as it lay 
with legs doubled under it and head 
stretched out on the snow, with ears laid 
back, he shot it through the neck. 

When we came to examine it, we found 
the head to be indeed unusual. Upon one 
side was a perfect horn of four points, 
while upon the other were one of four, 
and another of three. My brother had 
the head mounted, and still has it in his 
possession. We left both deer together, 
for it was no use to try putting one on 
the other mule, and went to camp. 

Ben had returned some time before. 
He had seen the big buck again, and 
he seemed bigger than before. Win 
threatened to get out and get that big 
buck himself, if Ben didn’t quit bragging 
about it, but Ben said he would show him 
tomorrow. 

By bedtime the sky had cleared and the 
wind had gone down. The snow was soft 
and noiseless the next morning, with just 
the tips of the brown tobacco-like rattle- 
weeds showing, but nobody killed the big 
deer that day, nor the next. Although 
conditions were perfect, we hunted early 
and late for a week, without getting an- 
other deer. 


N the eighth day, I was skirting the 
wall of a rocky canyon, when I 
came upon the perfectly fresh 
track of a fawn. It was well on in the 
afternoon of a warm day, and the track 
in the snow, which was rapidly settling, 
looked as if it had been made within the 
last five minutes. I knew from experi- 
ence that fawns are as hard to outwit as 
the wiliest old buck, but he turned my 
way, and I thought I might as well see 
where he went. 

I had proceeded perhaps a hundred 
yards on the track, which paralleled the 
canyon wall fifty feet from the edge, 
when it was crossed by another larger 
one, which looked equally fresh. I rec- 
ognized it for the track of a wandering 
buck, and, leaving my fawn track for a 
minute, I slipped over for a look into 
the canyon to see if perchance he might 
be still in sight. 


Standing looking down, a restless 
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movement in a thick clump of pin-pines 
caught my eye. Partly concealed by a 
large yellow pine, the buck had evident- 
ly just lain down, and it was the tossing 
of his antlers that I had seen. It was a 
choice of a shot at the head and neck 
through the closely standing saplings, or 
the chance of breaking a hind leg below 
the larger tree. The latter mark looked 
better, and, cutting as closely to the 
bark as I dared, I finally pressed the 
trigger. 

Through the smoke of the discharge, I 
had a fleeting glimpse of the deer, as he 
sprang from his bed and disappeared 
among the trees. It looked like a clean 
miss, but when I got down to the place, 
I found. blood on the track, and saw by 
the scoring of the snow beside it, that I 
had broken a leg. 

There was no time to wait for the deer 
to lie down, for it was already sun- 
down, and I was four miles from camp, 
with the track leading straight away. 

A hunter hates to leave a crippled deer 
in the woods, but when I had followed the 
trail two miles further, darkness com- 
pelled me to give it up for the night. I 
was still a mile from camp, when the 
boys fired a shot, which I answered, and 
twenty minutes later I walked in and sat 
down to the best looking supper I ever 
saw. 

Win had come into camp in the mid- 
dle of the afternoon, and, knowing Ben 
was off to the south, had gone out again 
to try conclusions with the now famous 
big buck. 

Within a mile he found where a big 
deer had jumped from a clump of pines 
on a rocky point, and gone along the 
bench of a densely wooded gulch. The 
wind was up the canyon, so Win had 
kept to the right-hand fork, coming to 
the top of the low dividing ridge a mile 
above. His intention was to hunt out 
the bench with the wind in his favor, 
thinking the buck might be loitering 
somewhere along the line. 

Slipping very slowly to the top, with 
gun cocked and ready, he saw the buck 
standing under the spreading limbs of 
a stunted pine, 70 yards away, looking 
back on his trail. 

The deer fell in his tracks at the shot, 
and, going down to him, Win found he 
had Ben’s big buck. It was not really a 
large deer, weighing in the neighbor- 
hood of 140 pounds, but the antlers, 
thrusting forward, close together, were 
unusually long and heavy. 

We were knocking out our pipes, and 
considering going to bed, when two 
horsemen rode up to our camp-fire. 

They were ranchers from the Wyoming 
foot-hills, going home from somewhere, 
and were the first men we had seen on 
our trip. They rested for an hour, be- 
fore setting out on the unbroken trail, 
telling us something of the grizzly bears 
to be found among the rough spruce-filled 
canyons of the western brakes. 

A number of men had been terribly 
disfigured in encounters with these sav- 
age animals, in different parts of the 
Hills. 

At the time we started there had been 
a report that a man named Hank Mason 
had been killed by a grizzly, not far from 
the locality in which we intended to hunt. 
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Te Scenes PIPE PENT 
CIGARETTE TOBACCO 









OPPY red bags, tidy red 

tins, handsome pound and 
half-pound tin humidors—and 
— that classy, practical pound 
crystal glass humidor with 
sponge moistener top that keeps 
the tobacco in such perfect con- 
dition. 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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O use arguing about it, or 

making chin music in a minor 
key! If you’ve got the jimmy-pipe- 
notion or cigarette rolling ‘em 
idea cornered in your smokeappe- 
tite, slip in a few liberal loads of 
Prince Albert! And, you'll sign 
the longest lease you can hook up 
to on about the cheerfulest brand 
of in-and-out-door sport that ever 
did ramble up Broadway or down 
Lost Creek trail! 


Boiled down to regular old 
between-us-man-talk, Prince 
Albert kicks the “‘pip’’ right 
out of a pipe! Puts pipe pleas- 
ure into the 24-hours-a-day joy’us 
class! Gives smokers more fun to 
the square inch than they, or you, 
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ever dug out of a pipe before! 
Prince Albert makes a pipe or 
cigarette a peace party at both 
ends and the middle! Just hums 
and hums the soothingest sym- 
phony of smoke content that ever 
sifted its happy way into a 
man’s system! P. A. is so fra- 
grant, so fascinating in flavor, so 
refreshing ! 


And, you run plumb-fair against 
the astounding fact that Prince 
Albert can’t bite your tongue or 
parch your throat! Because, our 
exclusive patented process cuts 
out bite and parch! Why, you 
can’t get orders in fast enough to 
try to buy up the supply for a 
long, long spell! 



























the rifle you asked for— 


The New .22 Savage N. R. A. Rifle 





is the rifle that you have been wait- 

ing for so long. And we have made it 

your way—from muzzle to butt-plate. 

It is the result of years of experimental work, 

guided and checked by the ablest military and 

civilian experts, and designed especially to fill 

the exacting requirements of National Rifle 
Association small bore match shooting. 


25-inch round barrel, full military stock, oil 
finish, pistol grip, sling swivels, Marine Corps 
type front, and wind-gauge aperture rear sights, | 
5-shot detachable box magazine. Chambered 
for .22 Long Rifle cartridge only. Supplied in 
-22 short on special order only. i teknecpianen ts. 


< . inch bull, by Marine 
And remember it’s as good for small game 3°" 
shooting as for target work. 















See it at your dealer’s, or write 
us for particulars. 









SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
UTICA, N. Y. 
Sharon, Pa. Detroit, Mich. , Philadelphia, Pa. S Pards=9 Shots, l- 
Executive Offices: 50 Church Stre:t, New York Gunner J... Renews 
U.S. M. C. 

















& Yards—10 Shots, %- 
tach bull, by Gunnery 
ype Peter Lund, 
Y.S. M,C. 





50 Yards. 10 Shets, 
L-inch bull, by 
Marine Gunner 
John J. Andrews, 
0..S. M. C. 












The New .2? Savage 
N.R. A. Rille, Model 
4v19. 













SENATOR THESE BUNGALOW BOOKS 


PLAN FUTURE HOMES 
. NOW WITH ECONOMY 
ANS OF 


PLAN 
CALIFORNIA HOMES 
—noted for comfort, 
beauty and adaptability 

to any climate. 
“Representative Cal. 


SPECIAL $2.00 OFFER 53 Piart’°™*%3,750 to 


Send $2.00 for all 3 books , $10,500; 75 cents 
and get book of 75 special “West Coast Bungalows” 


lans; also Garage 72 Plans, $1,800 to 
a FREE = 53.750: 75 cents 


WORE cence diccecs 
* ; * Little —- ” 
Money back if not satisfied O oee bee 750 to 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects 
258 California Building, Los Angeles 


















REVEILLE LEATHER LEGGINGS 


FOR ALL OUTDOOR USES 


In Styles and Leathers 


For the Motorist, Sports- 
man, Equestrian, Police and 
Others. 


Dealers should get our cat- 
alog, buy and make satis- 
fied customers. 


If not carried by your deal- 
er, write direct to 


REVEILLE LEGGING CO. 
LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
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6é ANK MASON was a neighbor of 

mine,” said one of the men, in 

answer to our questions, “that 
is, he lived about six miles from my 
place. He and his young wife settled 
there this summer. They had a yoke of 
steers and some other cattle, and got 
up a log house and barn before it got 
cold this fall. They had built a log 
bridge across a narrow ravine that ran 
down between the house and barn, and 
one night a big Silver-tip grizzly came 
down and chased one of the steers under 
this bridge, and pawing away some of 
the logs, ate a mess out of the steer’s 
back. 

“Mason heard the commotion, but it 
was pitch dark and snowing a little, so 
he did not venture out. When he found 
the dead steer under the bridge the next 
morning, he determined to kill the bear, 
whose enormous tracks he could see in 
the light snow-fall, leading up to the 
mouth of a brushy canyon. 

“With a 38-55 repeating Winchester, 
he took the trail 

“While no one saw what happened 
afterward, it was as plainly shown in the 
fall of snow, as a man could have seen 
it. 

“When Mason had- penetrated a half 
mile into the jungle of juniper, fir, and 
quaking-asp that covered the sides and 
bottom of the canyon, the bear suddenly 
rose up in the brush before him, 40 feet 
away. 

“His one shot from the light rifie 
wounded the bear along the upper part 
of the fore-leg. As the big grizzly 
charged, Mason worked the lever to eject 
the empty shell, but failed to pull it far 
enough, crimping the shell in the breech- 
block. 

“With a stroke of the bear’s paw, the 
jammed rifle was knocked 50 feet away, 
while Mason was struck down and bitten 
several times through the arm and 
shoulder. 

“The man evidently losing conscious- 
ness, the bear covered him with leaves 
and needles, and went away. 

“After a time, Mason regained his 
senses, and, going back a hundred yards 
on his trail, sat down on a log and took 
off his coat and shirt. Tearing up the 
shirt, he bandaged the injured arm, and 
replaced his coat. 

“Meantime the bear returned to the 
spot where he had left the man buried, 
and, finding him gone, took the trail. 

“Seeing or hearing the bear coming, 
Mason climbed into a fir tree, getting 
up as fast as he could, as the bear reared 
up. 
“He was not high enough, however, 
for the grizzly caught the heel of one of 
his boots between his teeth, and, biting 
through boot and ankle, dragged him to 
the ground and killed him. A large 
limb broken off half-way up the tree, 
showed that Mason’s despairizg hold had 
not been broken. 

“When her husband did not return, 
Mrs. Mason took the track and found 
his body, where the bear had left it for 
the second time 

“Some Newcastle business men, hear- 
ing of the. killing of Mason, offered $100 
reward for the bear. 

“A party of hunters secured two new- 
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Marble’s V-M Front Sight 





front sight. Object aimed at is range. Price $1.10. 
not covered up. Price $1.65, 


Marble’s Duplex Sight 


Sf i 


Sheard “Gold” Hunting or 
Target Sight 


=> 


- - ; COARSE BEAD FOLDED 
Shaped to reflect the light rays for- 
ward—will not blur in bright sun- You can “draw a bead” 


light. Shows up clear and distinct hazy brush, dazzling sun or jacklight’s regular discs fur- 
in dark timber. Will greatly im- flare—fine and coarse in one compact unit. ished with each sight, 


prove the shooting. Price $1.65. Price $1.65, 





Keep Your Gun Clean — 


FOREST AND STREAM 


Make Perfect Shots Using MARBLES Sigh 





"Eas Fes ead For All Makes 
“= and Calibers of 
Wi Standard Rifles. 


_ Sportsmen who desire perfect marksmanship under all conditions 
should equip their-rifles with Marble’s Sights. Amateurs as well 
as professionals will readily notice a difference in their use. You 
know how provoking it is to have game escape you, but in most 
cases it’s not your fault —the trouble lies in the sights you are 
using. Don’t be discouraged and don’t throw away the gun — 
ihe remedy lies in a Marble’s sight. For target shooting or hunt-. 
ing small or big game their use is advocated by America’s best . 
shots. Pick the sight adapted to your needs and surprise your 
friends by your perfect marksmanship. 


Marble’s Improved Sight 


br, 


Gives the shooter a long look ahead. Ob- 
jects aimed at can be seen over or under 
An improvement over the bead bead. Makes accurate shots possible at any 


Marble’s Flexible Rear Sight 


For All Standard American Riftes. 
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Point blank 


Screw may be 
; : Showing exa turned by 
in dim dawn, size of the two inserting in 
siotted stem 







socket. 





A neglected gun rusts out before it 
wears out. 


Your gun is too valuable to allow it to rust, besides a rusty gun never shoots true. “An ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure”—invest'in a Marble’s Cleaner and Nitro-Solvent Oil, it’s true 


economy. 


Marble’s Rifle Cleaner 








Specially made of softest brass gauze washers on a bent, spring- 
tempered steel wire. They follow the twist, removing all lead, 
rust, powder residue, etc. Positively will not injure the gun. 
Price 55c. State caliber. 


Marble’s Shotgun Cleaner 
Made to fit all standard rods. 


Guaranteed not to injure the bore. Brushes are composed of 
twelve washers 6f softest brass gauze, separated by wood fibres. 
Exceedingly durable, state gauge. Price 85c. 


Marble’s Field Cleaner 





sorta a 
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The same as Marble’s Rifle Cleaner. ~ Loop ‘can be put over 
some projection, gun moved back and forth, and bad spots 
cleaned easily. Price 85c, State caliber. 


Marble’s Anti-Rust Ropes 
Prolong the life of all guns. 
Soak them with MARBLE’S 
NITRO SOLVENT OIL 
and draw them through the 
bore of the gun when it is 
laid away. For rifles and 
shot guns, 55c, revolvers, 





Marble’s _ ANTI-RUST ROPE. FOR RIFLES. 
cleans, polishés and pre- Anti Rust 
serves—quickly dissolves the Ropes and 


residue of all powder. Acts * 
instantly, cuts out dirt and Nitro Solvent 
gum. 2 oz. bottle 25c, 6 oz. Oil 
can Be. I 





Most dealers handle Marble’s 


Specialti f Sport . 
Buy of Your Dealer vescgis, Son not procure 
or Order Direct. 


them at home order by mail. 
Write for complete catalog. 


MARBLE’S ARMS & MFG. CO. 
526 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 
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No. 4 
American Sportsmen 
Series, Painted for 
Remington UMC by 

F. X. Leyendecker 


The Critical Veteran 


N° ONE is more acute in appraising the true value of service 
to shooters than the veteran sportsman who as a business- 
man keeps abreast of the times and handles large affairs. 


And nothing is more significant of the clean cut superiority of 
Remington UMC than its large partronage of such widely 


experienced, progressive and somewhat exacting men. 


emin¢gto 
RUC 
for Shooting Right 


Foran example of service which earns patronage, take the famous Wetproof process. 


Invented and develo ed in the Remington UMC laboratories, We rooting is 
used exclusively in Remington UMC shells—your “Arrow” and“ Nitro Club” 
Smokeless Steel Lined Speed Shells, old favorites for shooting right. 


At no additional cost to you, you receive in Remington UMC the first com-~ 
pletely waterproof shells. Re ardless how you may expose them to wet, they 
will remain firm, smooth and a solutely watertight in body, crimp and top wad. 


Worked through your modern Remington UMC Autoloading or Pump Gun, 


they will slide as smoothly, fire as surely and pattern as well as ever, 


For sale by your local dealer, whose store is your community sportsmen s head- 
quarters one of more than 85,000 Remington UMC merchants in this country. 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Inc. 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 
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ly-imported Russian wolf hounds, and, 
going to the scene, started the dogs up 
the canyon, while they kept to the open 
ridges. Soon a terrible commotion began 
in the jungle, and shortly the big bear 
came out with one of the dogs between 
his jaws. The other was dead in the 
brush below. 

“A volley of shots killed the grizzly, 
whose skin and head were mounted in an 
upright position by a taxidermist, and 
placed on exhibition in a Newcastle 
butcher-shop. With haunches upon a 
foot-high platform, the upraised paw is 
10 feet from the. floor.” 

When our visitors had departed, we 
thought the matter over carefully, before 
going to bed, and arrived at the decision 
that we had not lost any bears. 


FEW flakes of snow began to fall 
A softly down, as we prepared to 
turn in, getting gradually thicker 
and heavier until the air was full of it. 
It looked as though there would be a 
slim chance of getting my wounded buck. 
In the morning there was a foot of 
fresh snow. There had been no wind, and 
it lay soft and white, as it had fallen. 

I had left the track away to the south- 
west, near Indian Spring—a small seep 
half-way up the north slope of a little 
canyon, which few hunters have ever 
seen—and, making a wide swing, my 
brother and I came to where I had turned 
back, about ten o’clock. 

The tracks were mere dots on the sur- 
face of the deep snow, extremely difficult 
to follow when they went among other 
tracks, as they frequently did. When 
the trails divided again, it was necessary 
to follow each for a short distance, kick- 
ing up the snow, until we found blood. 

In this way we had kept on the track 
for perhaps a mile, Win on the trail, and 
I off to the left a hundred yards, when I 
saw him stop, as though he saw some- 
thing. 

I. could see nothing but the level sur- 
face of the snow, where it stretched 
away between the trees, but complying 
with the hunter’s law in such cases, stood 
perfectly still. 

He advanced slowly and carefully to 
a big pine, from which I supposed he 
would shoot. He passed the pine, how- 
ever, and went on in a half-crouching 
position, now apparently making for “he 
up-turned roots of a fallen tree, a hun- 
dred yards ahead. When he reached this 
shelter, I saw him reach up, and, with 
infinite caution, take down the snow, un- 
til he could rest his gun across the root. 


Fresh meat in camp tonight 
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After what seemed’a long time, he 
fired. I saw a deer jump from a small 
thicket, and start away to the right, to 
drop when he fired the second shot. See- 
ing him walking rapidly straight ahead, 
I cut across, and soon saw another deer 
lying in the snow, clear across on the 
opposite slope. This was a small white- 
tail, and had been hit back of the 
shoulder, at about 200 yards. The other 
deer was my crippled buck. 

We decided to devote the following day 
to the business of getting the deer—five 
of which were-still hanging in the woods, 
frozen hard as rocks—into camp, intend- 
ing to start home the day after. 

\ We arose rather late that morning, 
and were preparing our regular camp 
breakfast, of which we had begun to be 
a little wearied, having had it without 
variation for nearly a month, when my 
brother straightened up from the fire 
where he was cooking, and looked fixedly 
in the direction of the wagon. After a 
moment, he strode over to it, and, climb- 
ing upon a front wheel, drew a round 
white object from a corner of the box. 

It was a half-gallon jug of Vermont 
maple syrup he had put on board the 
morning we started, and forgotten until 
that minute. 

Never before or since have flapjacks 
seemed so delicious as the ones we had 
that morning. We still had a couple of 
pounds of butter, and two of us turned 
them hot from the frying-pans, while the 
third ate. When the man at the table— 
top of our big grub-box—failed to keep 
the deck clear, it was his turn at one 
of the pans. 






THE OLD DRUM- 
MAJOR OF MT. RAT 


? (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 523) 





surveyed the shot-off tree stub, wonder- 
ing how this is so often done in snap- 
shooting in the brush, while Bess went 
back up against the old stone wall and 
lay down in the sun and for the rest 
of the day would not even come within 
reach of my hand. 

Another open season gone—winter 
went by and summer came. Bess raise¢ 
a family of wonderful babies and had 
no time to spend with me afield—only an 
occasional trip to and from Old Forge 
Hole in the river where we went for a 
swim. 


But as the days grew shorter, the nip- 
ping night air browned the green leaves, 
shriveled the wild grape and painted the 
sumac and the birch, out came the gun 
again. For days Bess and I enjoyed the 
sport of kings; never have I seen grouse 
so plentiful—red letter days—a wonder- 
ful dog—what more could one wish for? 


And so, with only a few more days 
left before the gun went back to the rack 
and Bess to the old sofa for the winter, 
we tramped the hill, only one thought in 
mind—that old white winged drummer. 
I almost began to believe him a shape, 
protected by some magic not known by 
mortal man or that he was -possessed 
of some power that allowed him to keep 
just beyond the range of harm and baffle 
us with daring flights. 
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Look Through Ges 


These Barrels 


No pitting. 
No metal foul- 
ing. Just a 
clean sweep of 
polished steel 
that gives the 
entire load 
proper direc- 
tion at every 
shot. 


little human effort. 


PYRAMID 
SOLVENT 


easily dissolves smokeless and black 
powder residue. 


metal fouling. 


The action is purely chemical—but there’s 
nothing to attack the gun metal—not even 
Pyramid can be left in firearms 
for a long time without danger from rust. 


moisture. 
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Pyramid Select : 
did it all with very | 


That’s why it cleans all 
firearms so easily. 
































































It gets under and loosens 


Pyramid Solvent is for sale 
by most firearm dealers, 
3 ounces in a convenient 
flat can that fits the pocket 
or shooting kit, 30c per 
can. If your dealer can’t 
supply you, send 30c and 
we will send you a can 
postpaid. 





Three-in-One Oil Company 
165 EZG. Broadway New York City 















After Pyramid Solvent, 
| | use 3-in-One Oil to pre- 
vent rust and to lubricate. 
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THE TRAPPER’S GUIDE. 


WOODCRAFT. By Nessmuk. 


This Free Offer 


All Books unless otherwise mentioned are cloth bound and conditions 


FOREST AND STREAM 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHES MANY AND 
CAN SUPPLY ANY OF THE WORLD'S BEST OUTDOOR BOOKS 


YOU CAN HAVE ANY ONE OF THE FOL- 
LOWING BOOKS FREE OF ADDITIONAL 
EXPENSE BY SUBSCRIBING TO FOREST 
AND STREAM NOW AT THE REGULAR 
$2.00 YEARLY RATE. 


of gift include delivery to any Post Office address 
in the United States or Canada. 


A manual of in- 
structions for capturing all kinds of fur- 
bearing animals, and curing their skins; with 
observations on the fur trade, hints on life 
in the woods. By S. Newhouse and other 
trappers and sportsmen. It gives full de- 
scriptions of all the animals which the Amer- 
ican trapper is likely to meet with, tells how 
they live, how to trap them and how to care 
for and cure their pelts. Cloth. Illustrated. 
Price, $1.00. 


No better or 
more delightful book for the help and guid- 
ance of those who go into the wild for sport 
or recreation was ever written. No one ever 
knew the woods better than Nessmuk or suc- 
ceeded in putting so much valuable infor- 
mation into the same compass. Camp equip- 
ment, camp making, the personal kit, camp 
fires, shelters, bedding, fishing, cooking, and 
kindred topics are considered. Cloth, illus- 
trated, 160 pages. $1.00 net. 


NIGHT HUNTING. By J. E. Williams.. To 


those who have experienced the thrill and 
joy of hunting by night, this volume offers 
many suggestions. It opens up a new field 
of joy for the sportsman, unparalleled in any 
other form of stalking big or little game. 
It tells how and when to hunt, dogs to use, 
their breeding and care, and will prove of in- 
tense interest to any sportsman. rice, $1.00. 


SPORTING FIREARMS. By Horace Kephart. 


This book is the result of painstaking tests 
and experiments. Practically nothing is taken 
for granted. Part I deals with the rifle, and 
Part II with the shotgun. The man seeking 
guidance in the selection and use of small 
firearms, as well as the advanced student of 
the subject, will receive an unusual amount 
of assistance from this work. $1.00 net. 


MODERN BREAKING. By William A. Bru- 


ette. Probably the most practical treatise 
that has ever been published on the train- 
ing of setters and pointers, and their work 
in the field. Every phase of the subject has 
been carefully covered and the important les- 
sons are illustrated by photographs from life. 
It is a book well calculated to enable the 
amateur to become a successful trainer and 
handler. There are chapters on the Art of 
Training, Setters vs. Pointers, Selection of 
Puppies, Training Implement, First Lessons, 
Yard Breaking, Pointing Instinct, Backing, 
Ranging, Retrieving, Gun Shyness, Faults 
and Vices, Conditioning, Don’ts. Illustrated. 
Cartridge board cover, $1.00. 


NURSING vs. DOSING. By S. T. Hammond. 


A most practical book based largely on Mr. 
Hammond’s observation that dogs and par- 
ticularly house dogs, suffer frem_too much 
medicine. Contents— Nursing, Cleanliness, 
Diet, Other Foods, Kennel and Exercise, 
Common Ailments, Diarrhea, Convulsions, 
Epilepsy, Distemper, Eczema, Ear, Mange, 
Nervous System, Colic, Worms. Cloth, illus- 
trated, 161 pages, $1.00. 
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HORSE PACKING, 


THE AIREDALE. By W. A. Bruette. 








MANUAL OF TAXIDERMY. By C. J. May- 


nard. This is considered the most practical 
work on the subject published. It is a com- 
lete guide on collecting and preserving of 
birds and animals. Its various chapters deal 
with collecting, skinning and mounting. It 
is fully illustrated and gives all particulars 
as to working material that contributes to the 
complete art of taxidermy. Price, $1.00. 


By Charles J. Post. 
This is a complete description of the hitches, 
knots, and apparatus wed ie making and car- 
rying loads of variots hitches and knots at 
each of the important stages so that even the 
novice can follow and use them. Full de- 
eee is given of the ideal pack animal, as 
well as a catalogue of the diseases and in- 
juries to which such animals are subject. 
Illustrated with diagrams. $1.00 net. 


This 
instructive and interesting work covers the 
history, breeding and training of these useful 
dogs. It is the latest and best book on the 
subject. The carefully written articles on 
the early history of the breed, family char- 
acteristics and the strong and weak points 
of the important dogs whose names appear 
in later-day pedigrees are of utmost value to 
the breeder. Those who desire to train their 
dogs as companions or for hunting will find 
easily understood and practical instructions 
on the subjects of general training, retriev- 
ing, swimming and diving, and work on 
squirrels, rabbits, partridges, etc. There are 
important chapters devoted to the laws of 
breeding, kennel management, preparation 
for and handling in the show ring, diseases 
and treatment and many hints and instruc- 
tions of great value. In cartridge board 


covers. $1.00 net. 
ANGLERS’ WORKSHOP. By Perry D. 
Frazer. A practical manual for all those 


who want to make their own rod and fit- 
tings. It contains a review of fishing rod 
history, a discussion of materials, a list of 
the tools needed, description of the method 
to be followed in making all kinds of rods, 
including fly-casting, bait fishing, salmon, 
etc., with full instructions for winding, var- 
nishing, etc. Illustrated; $1.00 net. 


DOG TRAINING vs. BREAKING. By §. T. 


Hammond A splendid practical volume on 
Dog Training to which is added a cliapter of 
practical instruction on the training of pet 
dogs; 165 pages. Price, $1.00. 


SMALL-MOUTHED BASS. By W. J. Loudon. 


In this book Professor Louden tells the story 
of his 28 years’ observation of this ever 
game fish. He describes its haunts and hab- 
its, how when and where they are caught 
and gives other data of intense interest to 
the angler. Price, $1.00. 





is made to commemorate the rounding out of fifty years 
continuous publishing in the interest of sportsmen. 


Use this Coupon and realize the full benefits of this special gift. 


For the enclosed $2.00 enter my subscription to Forest anp Stream for one year and in accord- 
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TANDS there one picture of days 
afield, framed in the dazzling gold 
of memory’s eye, that time cannot 

tarnish nor the flight of years turn dim? 
Then listen to the gem of my collection, 
hung on the eye line of my gallery. Pic- 
ture a day in early November, the sky 
as blue and the air as clear as any in 
the Indian’s summer, a day of painted 
shadows; the hills and dales beckoning 
an invitation to the glories of their leaf 
carpeted aisles where man might hold 
communion with nature’s visible forms— 
and to a day with dog and gun. Natural- 
ly Bess led the way, and that way to her 
was to the cover that held the wily old 
partridge. I never saw her hunt the 
ground so closely back and forth, inves- 
tigating every suspicious trail. She 
seemed conscious that it was to be now 
or never, as the open season was so 
nearly gone. 

We crossed the first birch cover into 
the chestnut grove, down through the 
orchard, back onto the old road bordering 
Mt. Rat, and it seemed as if we were 
doomed to failure Bess came out into 
the road, put her nose inte my hand as 
if to gain some little encouragement from 
my touch, then started away toward the 
old apple tree in the wall corner, the last 
bit of cover between us and the river. 
And then the end came—a flashing point, 
a whirr of husky wings, a sharp report, 
and a grouse lay bouncing, drumming his 
last long roll on the old wood road. Bess 
was there almost as soon as the bird 
fell, and as she came to me I saw the 
white wing. We sat side by side, and 
while she nosed I stroked the beautiful 
feathers. Could I have given him back 
life again it would have been done. But 
Bess willed it otherwise; taking the bird 
from my hand, what was my amazement 
to see her start back with him toward 
the old apple tree and the stone wall 
corner, and begin scratching and digging 
in the leaves. 2 

Then placing the old drummer caie- 
fully in the grave she had made, she 
























































































Bess whirled and stiffened in a point 
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covered him, pushing leaves and dirt back 
over him with her nose. It was a tribute 
well deserved, and was I to desecrate by 
insisting that this noble bird should end 
in the kitchen oven? No—Bess was right 
—TI made the grave deeper while she sat 
by, her dirt covered nose and the big 
brown eyes eloquent of the tribute she 
paid the fallen drummer. 

And so we left him. A mound of stones 
from the old wall covers him today—the 
grave of the Drum-Major of the New 
England hills. And now, each season, 
the falling leaves cover two graves in 
the corner of the wall, for when Bess 
traveled away to take up the old drum- 
mer’s trail in the hunting grounds be- 
yond the setting sun, I made her a grave 
under the apple tree, where the blossoms 
of spring, the song of the wood robin, 
the falling leaves, the woodeock’s whistle, 
the blanket of snow, and the moonlit 
gambol of Br’er Rabbit mark the pass- 
ing of time for her, as she sleeps side 
by side with her friend, the Old Drum 
Major of Mount Rat. 


ND now as the years pass along, 
comes with each closing season the 
sad story of the disappearing 
grouse. The partridge of the high brush 
and the hills will soon be found side by 
side on the dusty museum shelves with 
the wild pigeon. You who have thrilled 
at the bomb shell flush; you who have 
followed the running bird only to be 
outwitted by his cunning in breaking 
cover at the end; you who have gloried 
in the days under the red and yellow 
leaves, hunting the greatest of all Amer- 
ica’s game birds, stand by him now. 
Help by your voice and by your trigger 
finger in protecting and perpetuating 
this glorious brown feathered ruff-neck 
of the hills and swales. : 


A MANUAL OF WILD- 
FOWL SHOOTING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 529) 


the Middle Atlantic States. And if the 
winter is mild, they often spend this 
season of the year on Barnegat Bay, New 
Jersey, and there abouts, without flying 
further south. 

In the early spring they start on their 
long journey to the northern breeding 
grounds. Because they make their nests 
so very far north, but little is known 
of their domestic affairs. It is reported 
that they not only go to the shores of 
the Arctic Ocean, but far beyond, and 
that they must rear their young out on 
the great wastes of the Polar Ice Pack. 

Brant are often seen in very large 
flocks. I have heard the baymen speak 
of “gangs” of brant, and this aptly de- 
scribes their appearance. They do not 
fly in long lines or in the “V” forma- 
tions as do the wild geese, but in masses, 
without order and without a leader. 
They are noisy fowl and the continuous 
“Ruck, a-ruck, a-rue, a-ruck, a-rue” 
from many feathered throats can be 
heard for a long distance. 


GREAT flock of brant in: the air 
has always been to me a splendid 
sight. They seem so strongly im- 
bibed with the spirit of the elements. 
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~Peters Wed 


and tts aloe? 
on shot patterns 


every time—that 

give you the results 

your shooting justi- 

fies—are not possi- 

ble without good wads. A per- 

fect wad is essential to a perfect pattern. 


The Peters wad is one of the strongest features of 
this shell. 


Made of long cattle hair, absolutely clean, and care- 
fully built up—this wad is uniformly resilient, confines 
the powder gases, provides the proper lubrication on 
the walls of the gun barrel and helps to impart the 
full force of the propellant to the shot charge. 


And the fact that this wad contains no dirt or grit 
means that it cannot injure the gun barrel in any way. 


Other points that give the ® brand shell a dis- 
tinct advantage are reinforced head, locked-in battery 


cup, and the water-proof crimp. 


Use Peters Shells this season. The difference in 
quality is distinctly shown by the better results 


you will get. 
THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 


BIG REDUCTION SALE 


of Sportsmen’s, Camper's, Tramper’s and Motorcyclist’s Needs 
Complete outfitters and dealers in government ¢ 

from an army hat cord to a battleship; 5,000 useful 
articles for field service, camping, outing, etc.. in price 
list yee on receipt of 2 cents postage 

= ae Ht 0. D Weel Shiris $3.50 Army Shoes “ 


Rat Glee Hats 0 
Khan Trower: 258 Blankets . 
Khaki Shirts fens Got 
and all other articles for camp or outdoor use, 
ARMY & NAVY STORE CO., Inc., 245 West 42nd St, New York City 
Largest Camp and Military Outfitters 
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Emperor Goose (Philacte canagica) 


On calm days they fly slowly and sed- 
ately, with a certain solemnity about 
their movements. But in rough, windy 
weather they become a very part of the 
storm. The abandoned disorder of the 
flock, the care-free dipping and rising 
of the birds to the sudden stronger gusts 
of wind, their clear calls, now low, now 
high in tone, the intermittent flashing 
of their white under parts as the dark 
wings sweep upward, all seem to hold 
the very spirit of the wild, to tell: of 
long air trails among the clouds and 
winds and adventure without end. 

High flyers and sea lovers, the major- 
ity of brant do not follow the coast line 
closely, but keep a straight course north 
and south, often touching on only the 
eastern-most points of land. At low tide 
they are seen walking about on the flats 
in the bays tearing up the eel-grass, and 
consuming quantities of sand on the bars. 
They are wild, shy birds and next to 
impossible to approach. They are taken 
more easily over decoys than in any 
other manner. 

They are shot like other water-fowl 
from shore blinds and from batteries 
anchored out on the open bay. They 
are also shot from a sink-box placed on 
a sand bar, although this method, and 
the use of a battery, is now unlawful 
in many places. 

Brant are often shot along with the 
other water-fowl from the same blind 
during the same day. Often a mixed 
flock of geese, brant and duck decoys, 
both live birds and wooden, are used 
and all three kinds of fowl bagged over 
them. Of course, the sportsman going 
after brant alone will do best with only 
brant decoys. The hunter familiar with 
the note of the brant often turn the birds 
to the decoys by “calling.” A foot raised 
and lowered quickly from the battery 
will also attract the flock’s attention. 

Brant do not fly very rapidly and are 
not difficult marks when they come to 
the decoys. Their flesh is usually ex- 
cellent. I, personally, would not place a 
well-roasted brant second to any other 
game bird. 

Brant often have well-defined lines of 
flight up and down the bay or over the 
marshes. As the tide begins te ebb there 
comes a steady procession of big flocks 


FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS (where the birds are plentiful) all headed 


74 — | = ——- no sae repairs; = as aoe. carry by f 

an safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than wood: 

used by U. S. and Foreign Governments. Awarded First Prize at or the sand bars and grass flats, where 
Chicago and St. Louis World’s Fairs. We fit our boats for Outboard the receding water will soon lay hese an. 


King Folding Canvas Boat Co., 428 Harrison St, Kalamazoo, mich. | abundance of food. When the tide 
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changes, they seem loath to leave, and 
often remain feeding until the incom- 
ing water lifts them off their feet. Even 
then they will often stay on, provided 
the water at flood tide is not so deep as 
to prevent them from reaching the grass 
by thrusting their heads and necks under 
the surface. Unlike the sea ducks, the 
brant do not dive for food; they never 
dive except sometimes as a means of 
escape when wounded. 


HE same guns used for geese and 

ducks are used for brant shooting. 

The sportsman who owns a 10- 
gauge may use it to advantage, but a 
full-choked 12-gauge, when properly 
loaded, will, in the hands of a fair shot. 
account for all the: birds allowed in a 
day’s. bag as now limited by law in many 
states. Number 4 shot will prove sat- 
isfactory under ordinary conditions. If 
the fowl are unusually wild, the shoot- 
ing at long range and the wind strong, 
number 2 shot will be more effective. I 
have used number 5’s on brant and at 
other times as large shot as BB’s, and 
also the intermediate sizes. 

The smaller sizes of shot are effected 
by a strong wind to a much greater 
extent than are the larger sizes. There- 
fore, in very windy weather the large 
shot is best, since the heavy pellets carry 
straighter and maintain their velocity 
and penetration at killing ranges better 
than the lighter pellets. I have dropped 
brant dead upon the water with B and 
BB shot in a full-choked 12-gauge at 
very long ranges, where, had 4’s or 5’s 
been used, I believe the result at best 
would have been only a wounded bird. 
On the other hand, too large size shot 
for the gun in question should not be 
used, since a killing pattern or spread 
of shot is then sacrificed. A dense pat- 
tern of number 4’s, where the pellets 
are evenly distributed over the area of 
the spread of shot, will more surely ac- 
count for a bird than will a poor pattern 
of B shot, where the pellets are so few 
as to leave many places in the area of 
the spread of shot through which a bird 
could fly unhit. 

Generally speaking, BB’s or even B 
shot are too large to produce an effective 
pattern when used in the average 12- 
gauge gun. I happen to own a full- 
choked 12-gauge which shoots unusually 
hard and close, and this gun handles 
shot as large as BB’s with good results. 

Different guns of the same gauge, and 
even ef the same amount of choke, often 
handle different sizes of shot the best. 
By shooting loads of different sizes of 
shot at a large paper target, set up at 
an average range at which the shoot- 
ing of the birds will be done, the sports- 
man can determine just what sizes his 
gun handles to the best advantage. The 
matter of guns, blinds and decoys, as re- 
gards wild-fowl shooting in general, will 
be more fully considered in the forth- 
coming article on duck shooting. 


N looking over some old hunting notes, 
by way of checking up a memory that 
can hardly forget days spent with the 

gun, I find the account of an experience 
I had with brant on the bay some years 
ago which I will mention here. 


A Bargain for Sportsmen 


ERE is a hunting coat bargain 
that is typical of the money 
saving opportunities offered 
sportsmen in our latest gen- 
eral catalog, which is free on request. 
Those who know values will appreciate 
the chance to buy this high-grade coat 
at the low price quoted. You can order 
from this advertisement if you wish. 
It is made from a specially rac 
8-ounce Army Duck Waterproofed Materia 
water like a duck’s back, yet it is soft and pliable. 
Double stitched and cut with extra fullness in the 
armholes, elbows and throughout the skirt. Gus- 
sets under arms allow perfect ventilation. 

Lined with same material as is used on the out- 
side. Upper sleeve lined with same material, giving 
double protection. Combination High Roll Mili 
Collar gives a snug fit and insures a warm n 
and well-protected throat. Collar and cuffs are 
faced with corduroy, cuffs adjustable. Shoulders 
reinforced. Entrance to large game pockets from 
front’ and side. Has four large shell pockets: well 
protected by flaps. Four buttons. 

We guarantee this coat to please you in every re- 
spect or your money will be promptly refunded. 

izes: 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 chest measure. 
State Size when ordering. 
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The Garbide Gas 


t a Brilliant Search Light 


To wear on the head, for Hunters, Trap- 
pers, and Campers, that want the best. 


Single or double lens —_ darkening door. 
Several types from $7.50 to $9.25. 


Candle Flame burns 10 hours, Flat Flame 5 hours on one filling of carbide, 
costing less than 4 cents. The brilliant light is due to the 3% inch reflector. 
PRESENT OWNERS PLEASE NOTE the 1919 double curve reflectors are now 
ready, will be shipped to any address on receipt of $1.00; fits all models since 
1908. 

Ask for the Brilliant Search Light at all dealers or direct. 
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= au vee So. Dearborn St., Dept. 11 
BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT MFG. CO., Chicago, Iil. 
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“Daylo Would Have Prevented This”’ 


— “if only you’d used a Daylo to hunt down that trouble 
under the hood, this wouldn’t have happened.” 

Of all the foolish uses of matches — and they are legion — 
none is quite so dangerous as around your automobile. 

On the road or in the garage, whenever light is required 
around the engine or inside the tonneau — when tires must 
be changed, side curtains fixed, or a signpost read in the dark, 
Daylo is the absolutely safe light. You can safely hunt even 
a gasoline leak with a Daylo. 

Stop taking risks with your car; get a Daylo now — you 
will want it with you wherever you go. 
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STREAM now and you procure both for $2.00. 
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It was nearing the close of a week’s 
hunting on Barnegat Bay, New Jersey. 
The bayman and I had been unsuccess- 
ful with the ducks: The weather had 
been very poor for shooting, being mild 
and calm, and, although there were 
thousands of ducks on the bay, the fowl 
refused to decoy, with the exception of 
a bird which now and then came to us. 

Each day as we lay hidden in our 
sneak-boxes on the point, many brant. 
in one large flock after another would 
pass our position, flying high and far 
out over the open bay. For a half hour 
or so in the morning there would be a 
continuous procession of flocks, all 
headed south. Inthe distance we could 
see the fowl slowly nearing the water 
as if about to alight. In the afternoon 
the brant would come back, passing us 
again. The birds paid not the least 
attention to our decoys. 

The bayman knew just what the brant 
were doing: they were spending the 
hours of low tide on a long, high sand 
bar, exposed by the receding water, out 
in the middle of the bay, about four 
miles to the south of us. My host knew 
of a box, which had been sunk on the 
bar to be used as a blind, and suggested 
that, as the shooting had been so poor, 
I try my luck at the brant next day. 

Before daybreak next morning we left 
the comfortable house-boat and started 
on our long row in the little sneak-boxes. 
I keenly enjoyed being out on the black 
waters of the bay, where the gloom 
closed in thick about us, with tiny stars 
twinkling over head, a faint salty breeze 
coming from the sea, and now and then 
the whistle of a black duck’s wings to 
break the stillness of the night. 

The darkness did not bother my host, 
he laid our course as if by daylight. At 
last, when dawn was spreading in the 
east, I felt my oars scraping on bottom 
and as the bayman slowed up in front 
of me, he explained that we were along 
side of the bar. 

The tide fell rapidly and we did not 
have long to wait before the bar showed 
above water. My blind was te be a shal- 
low, coffin-shaped wooden box, sunk with 
the rim just level with the surrounding 
sand. The box had been pitched at the 
seams but now leaked badly, and as the 
tide fell the water within drained out 
through the cracks. We scooped out 
most of the wet sand from the box, then 
spread a rubber blanket in the bottom. 
With my gun and a box of shells I 
stretched out on my back in the box, 
while the bayman, with both boats, rowed 
away to a sufficient distance so as not 
to alarm the birds. 

It was not long afterwards when a 
single brant came down the bay from 
the north and circled the bar several 
times, each time around bringing him 
nearer to me. I lay motionless until 
he passed well within range, then drop- 
ped him with a shot. A few minutes 
later a small flock of brant appeared 
in the air to the north, headed for my 
position. They flew straight for the bar 
and, after making a circle, set their 
wings in graceful curves and sailed 
down to the sand. I bagged a pair of 
them. The survivors swung quickly 
away and started back up the bay. 
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Greater Snow Genes. 
(Chen hyperboreus nivalis) 


I was much pleased with the way the 
morning’s shooting had started and 
looked forward to making a good bag 
of birds. But I did not get another 
shot. I waited long and patiently, but 
not another brant came to the sand bar. 

Although a little water was in the 
box, the rubber sheet had kept me dry. 
But later on, with the rising of the 
tide, the water began to trickle rapidly 
in through the cracks. Things became 
decidedly uncomfortable, to say the 
least. I signalled to the bayman and he 
came to my rescue, 


TILL determined to get more brant 
shooting if possible, I suggested that 
we go again to the bar nex* morning. 

My guide, always anxious to make my 
gunning trips with him pleasant and 
successful ones, was glad enough to go, 
but he remarked that he had an idea 
that the brant knew when I was on the 
bar and that I would not get much shoot- 
ing. However, we started, and after the 
long row we reached the bar as ebb tide 
was uncovering the sand. I concealed 
myself in the box and the bayman rowed 
away with the boats. 

I had not been long alone when, ex- 
actly as on the day before, a single 
brant showed himself to the north. He 
came on and made several circles about 
the bar, as if watchful for hidden dan- 
gers. Finally he flew directly across the 
bar. It was an easy shot and, fully 
confident, I led him a little and fired. 
I missed him clean, then: missed him 
again with the second shot. I was thor- 
oughly disgusted with myself, but at 
least glad that no one was near to wit- 
ness the bad shooting. 

The brant curved swiftly off and 
headed up the bay in the direction from 
whence he had come. When that bird 
disappeared from view, I felt misgiv- 
ings. And in this case they were well 
founded, for not another brant came to 
the sand bar during the low tide. 

This day had been very much of a 
repetition of the day before, excepting 
that: the single brant I had just missed 
played the part of the first flock from 
which I had killed the two birds on the 
first day. I described the experience to 
my guide. He was firmly convinced that 
the single brant, the first birds to ap- 
pear on both days, were scouts coming 
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DRY YOUR LINES! 
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SHOE 
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A lifetime devoted with 
love and enthusiasm to the 
art of taxidermy makes our 
mountings of Elk, Deer, Moun- 
tain Sheep, birds and fish ape 
proach the miracle of that ancient 
sculptor who wrought with such love 
that his statue breathed w'th life. 
A trophy worth saving is worth mount. 
ing by Jonas Bros., so that you will 
e greatest pride in it as it hangs 


over your fircplacc. 
Free 


Field Guide & 

Big Game Book 
Contains record of North American Biz 
Game. Its 32 pages, richly illustra ed, 
will charm and convince you. Gamo 
heads and fur rugs for sale to decorate 
your home, den or office realistically. 

Send for a tedav 
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BIG FISH PRIZE CONTEST 


All entries of snapshot pictures of 
your big fish must Le mz-ilcd to us 
on or before Nov. 15, 1919, closing 
date of the contest, clthouc~h your 
fish may be caught from the op>ning of 
the present season up to Nov. Ist. The 
only condition is that a fish must be 
eaught with some piece of 


PFLUEGER TACKLE 


either bait, rod, line or reel. In case of 
duplicate weight of prize-winning fish, a 
duplicate prize will be given winners. 
Many big fish are caught in October— 
better make your final efforts this season 
with PFLUEGER BULL DOG BRAND 
tackle—it makes the big ones strike. 
Mail your entry pictures with data on 
weight, when and where caught and 
name the Pflueger tackle used.- Now’s 
the time to do it. 


ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. 


“io, The Pfluegers "57: 


J. KANNOFSKY jae 


@@ 


“and: manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, ani- 
mals and manufacturing purposes a special 5 
Send for prices. All kinds of heads and 

for furriers and tanidersaiete.. e 


363 CANAL STREET NEW YORK. 
Please mention “Forest and Stream” 





SEA CLIFF PHEASANTRY 


We have nearly all.of the rare pheas- 44 
ants and cranés, also white, Java and 
black shouldered Japanese Pe Peafow!. 
Mandarin ducks. Eggs in Season for 
sale. Write for pr and partiou- 


BALDWIN PALMER’ 
Villa Serena, Sea Cliff, Long Island, N. Y. 
Member of the Game Guild. 6t 
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589 Straight Run 589 


Fred Gilbert and The Parker 
Single Barrel Trap Gun make 
the world’s record in competition. 


589 Without a Miss 589 
Eventually you will shoot the PARKER. Why Not Now? 


Send for catalogue and free booklet about 20 bore guns. 


PARKER BROS. MERIDEN, CONN., U. S. A. 
Master Gun Makers 


New York Salesrooms, 25 Murray St. 


WILD RICE! 
WILD CELERY! 
ITHACA |} > rez pie neces 


WINS Now is the time to plant 
Wild Rice and Wild Cel- 

ery: Grdw {n shallow 

SAM VANCE with fresh water lakes, 


HA streams or marshes, 
an IT CA won They are the natural 


the amateur cham- feeds of wild ducks and 
pionship of all \ attract them for hun- 
Canada this year ‘ pm < ae 
i ducks to you instead o 
ve Ge — sah going after them. 
ve time. seurell's seeds are guar- 
. antee to germinate. 
J. A. McROBB with Ready for shipment now. 
another ITHACA : Write for literature and 
won Grand Cana- ee prices, 


dian Handicap. . CLYDE, B. TERRELL, 
Another record which 5 3 > tae. 


roves that any man can a 
tan ITHACA better. “4 m OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


Double guns, $34.78 and 
up. Single trap guns, 
$64.34 and up. 


Catalog FREE. 
Address Box 25 
ITHACA GUN 
co. 
ITHACA, N.Y. 

















How Do You 
Carry Your Shells? 


How many of your ex- 
asperating misses are 
due to shells dampened 
or crimp - damaged by 
kicking about in a boat 
or lying loose in hunt- 
ing coat pockets- Give 
your straight holding a 
chance to bring down 
the game by seeing that 
every shell goes into the \ 
gun as perfect as it The Wilbur shotgun peep sight will revolutionize 
came from the factory. oe ghection: > Sane = aie cae 
° clay s. aten and pe et an 0 p 
Ves-Tong Automatic and field shooter. Teaches the art of wing shooting; 
Shell Vest will inerease the score of the trap shooter; corrects 
is solving the problem for the “‘wise ones’’ this season, Shells oe faults a speateres ae a to yi va 
always protec’ et always for i use. A quick pull $; compels proper handling o' jun; pu e 
svand the shell fe'in your hand!’ Made fer 12, 16 and 20 gauge. shooter down on his gun where he belongs; proves 
No. 840, Olive Tan Color, $3.50. No. 70, in Olive, Tan Col ” Reo ot ae 
}O- v an SO. NO. £0, in » Tan Sotor, Made of blued steel, clamps instantly and rigidly 
best quality duck, $4.00--Prepaid. Catalog for the asking. on breech of barrels. Fast enough for use in snap 
VES-TONG MANUFACTURING CO., Wenona, Ill. shooting. Has two openings with center post for 
ena ene mee eiptatatceitenicae are nieeeadtnadvipaeiranamaecichasteninge alignment with ordinary sight at end of barrels. 
Any object seen by the shooter through this sight 
COON Hee INDS when trigger is pulled, is DEAD —as such object 
must be at the time in shot pattern when gun is 
The Southe EF Cos H d K I cohen. So es lead is shown ab- 
arm nne solutely —_N JESS t 
m o on - . MADE IN 12 and 20-GAUGE ONLY. Not made 


SELMER, TENN. for single-barrel or pump gaan ; ; 
J. E. WILLIAMS, Proprietor oe ee ee ee 


a shooting. 
Write for “‘ Treatise Wing Shooting Made Easy.’’ 
the oldest as well as the largest institution of 
its kind in the world, offer coonhounds and WILBUR GUN SIGHT 


combination hunters to responsible parties on ; 
free trial. New catalogue, highly illustrated, 10c. 116 West 39th St., Room 140, New York City, N. Y. 


to look the bar over for possible dangers 
before the approach of the flocks. And 
it certainly looked as if such was the 
case. 

I had killed the scout, if such he was, 
on the first day so, receiving no warn- 
ing, the first flock had paid me a visit. 
The surviving birds of the flock went 
north, and there ended my shooting. On 
the second day I had missed the first 
brant, he went back, and my shooting 
ended at once. Every one has seen a 
crow on watch in the top of a tree 
while the rest of the flock fed in the 
nearby field. No doubt the brant may 
be credited with as much intelligence. 


A REMINISCENCE OF 


ROOSEVELT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 524) 


Commissioner was interested in a trip 
I had recently made exploring Big Horn 
Canyon, about the last of our canyons 
to remain unexplored. 

The Commissioner said he had shot a 
few elk on their hunting trip, but had 
not gotten a good head in the bunch 
and had not seen a bear. 

I told him that at our camps on the 
head of the South Fork of Shoshone River 
and Buffalo Fork of Snake River, we had 
been bothered by bear. At times we 
would meet them on the trails and had 
to make a wide detour to get around 
them. 

The ground around our surveying in- 
struments (which we left on the line 
overnight) would be found well tramped 
by bear who evidently had been satis- 
fying their curiosity during the night. 
In crawling through some thick brush 
one day I surprised two bear and fright- 
ened them almost as much as myself. 
One of our horses died about a half mile 
from camp and bear visited it for sev- 
eral nights, much to the discomfort of 
the horses in camp. Roosevelt remarked 
that it was always the way on going 
hunting, if you had only gone some other 
place you would have gotten what you 
wanted. 

We had a hunter named Jim Mc- 
Laughlin in our survey party who kept 
the camp supplied with elk and mountain 
sheep. Jim said he would go on a bear 
hunt a little later in the fall when the 
bear fur would be better and he did so, 
killing eight silver tip grizzlies. 

In talking about bear, I referred to the 
remarkable exploits of Colonel William 
Pickett, who had a ranch at the head 
of Grey Bull River, not far from one 
of our camps. The Colonel killed twenty- 
six bear one season, killing all but two 
with one cartridge each. One afternoon 
he killed four bear at a certain place, 
where later the Government established 
a post office named Fourbear. 

The Colonel was a charter member of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers 
(of which I was a member) and took a 
prominent part in the Civil War. 

The seascn having closed in the Park, 
the only transportation to the railroad 
at Gardner was by horseback, the Com- 
missioner regretted having to take the 
guide with him and leave his partner 
Ferguson in camp for so long a time. I 
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told him he could have what horses he 
needed from our outfit and I would help 
him pack through the Park and lead the 
horses back on the return trip. This 
would enable him to send the guide and 
horses back to his camp the next day. 
This just suited the Commissioner and 
he gladly accepted the offer. The next 
morning Roosevelt and I packed one of 
the horses, he being an expert with the 
diamond hitch and I doing the work of 
assistant. Just as we started from the 
Inn, Larry shouted, “Hurray for Roose- 
velt for President in ninety-six.” The 
Commissioner laughed and shouted back, 
“Too soon, Larry, too soon.” 

On our trip through the Park we were 
invited to dine with Lieutenant Pitcher 
and never forgot the delicious dinner 
served us. Some 15 years later, on meet- 
ing President Roosevelt at Washington, 
almost the first remark he made was to 
ask if I didn’t remember the dinner 
Pitcher gave us. 


OME years later the President had 

been making a tour of the country in 

a special train, which was side- 
tracked at Gardner, while he inspected 
the game in the Park and absorbed the 
sunshine. I was superintendent at the 
time of the Sheridan Division of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad and 
went to Gardner to arrange the schedule 
of the President’s Special over the road, 
also by his invitation. As we stopped at 
the various stations along the line, the 
President made short speeches from the 
rear platform. We finally approached the 
town of Gillette, Wyo., which had been 
named for me on account of my having 
located the railroad through that section 
of thecountry. The President turning to 
me said: “What shall I talk about to the 
people in Gillette?” I told him they were 
the pioneers of the country and doing a 
great work in its development. “By the 
way,” I said, “this reminds me that one 
of the cowboys who used to work for the 
101.Ranch nearby told me you had come 
to their round up at a certain time and 
that he had shared his bed with you.” 
The President exclaimed: “That’s good, 
that’s good, I’m glad you told me.” 

On arriving at the town the President 
gave the crowd assembled a good talk 
on the work they were doing as the first 
settlers in the country and then asked 
if there was anyone there who had 
worked for the 101 Ranch. A great 
many held up their hands and said, “Aye, 
aye.” The President with a broad smile 
shouted, “I know you boys! I know 
you! I’ve slept with you on the round- 


up.” A great roar went up from the | 


crowd and I noted at the next election 


that the President got a big vote from | 


that district. A little further down the 
road the trainmaster came to me with a 
bundle of train orders, saying that the 
trainmen, including the engineer and 
fireman, would like to have the Presi- 
lent sign them so that they could have 
-omething to show for having run the 
President’s Special. I presented this 
request to the President and he said, 
“Certainly, certainly, I belong to the 
Order myself.” The men were greatly 
pleased to get the President’s signature 
on the train orders. I kept one myself 
and have it at the present time. 


FOREST AND‘STREAM 


—The 
Bait Casting Reel 
with the Five Points 


1 Strength 

2 Simplicity 

3 Compactness 
Durability 


alue 


Improved 
Automatic Reel 
The reel with the easy Taka- 
part feature. The last word 
in automatics. Now ready 
for distribution among dis- 

criminating fishermen. 
Diameter 2% inches; width 
7/16 inch. Weight, 13 oz. 
Capacity: will comfortably 
hold 150 feet “G’ Enameled 
Line. 
A fish once hooked can never 
et any slack line. The line 
Tees not start with snapping 
—— of a_ tripped 

ring. Reel can be used 

ve or below hand for Fly 
pe Bait casting. 

Send for new catalog 


T 
$11.00 [eiudea 


Point 5 
Value 


The equal in mechanical perfection of 
high priced imported reels. Sells for 
$6.50 (war tax included). No need to 
pay more. The best that money and 
brains can produce. - 


The strength on which you can rely, the sim- 
plicity which makes cleaning easy and pre- 
vents getting out of order, the compactness 
which gives % greater line capacity for the 
size, the durability which keeps thousands in 
use after years of service, and a remarkably 
low price in view of its top-notch quality—all 
these features recommend the TAKAPART 
as the Bait Casting Reel for you. 


$6: War tax 


included 
TRIPART Reel, the TAKAPART’S little brother 


Wi 
$5.50 Nanded 


“Fisherman’s luck” isn’t ALL luck. Much of it 

is knowing how and buying right. Our booklet, 
“Fishing Reels,” tells the secret of the biggest 

catches—what to use and how to use it. 


Booklet ‘‘Fishing Reels,’’ Sent on Request 
Write for it. 


Al] dealers handle these well known reels. 


A. F. MEISSELBACH MFG. CO. 


26 Prospect Street 


For all lubrication and 
polishing around the 
house, in the tool shed 

Y or afield with gun or rod. 


NYOIL 


for sportame: 
you a dandy, 
‘screw top and screw tip) con- 
ng = ounces postpaid 
for 35 cents, 


= L. W. 
} WEEP. RTE, Rew Bodiord, Mass. A 152 Kneeland Street Boston, Mass. 


Newark, N. J. 


JEFFERY’S 
specia. » MARINE CANOE GLUE 
WATERPROOF, BEST FILLER FOR CANVAS 
Any puncture 
leak in boat, canoe or 
-Bflying boat can be re- 
paired in five minutes. 
It is as valuable to a 


icle that no boatman 

t o Bical yo should be without. 
BIFF, BANG! RIP! D—Ii!440es not dry, up nor 
but will be found equally ready for use in ten years 
as today. Friction top emergency cans, 35 cents each; 

by mail, 40 cents each. Canada, 47 cents each. 

ae booklets “Murine Gms What to use and how to use 
and “How ta pyro ter ee At all Hardware 


RDINAND & . oO, 
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FOREST AND STREAM 


: THE KING OF THE 
A complete cooking outfit no | | LILY PADS 


bigger than your kedak ! (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 533) 


You can slip it into your side coat pocket 
until “hungry-time.”- Then—out she comes 
—and in five seconds you are ready to 
cook whatever good fortune, aided by rod 
or gun brings to pot. 


This Kook-Kit 


consists of broiler rack with 
legs; a pair of frying pans with 
detachable handles (pans fit to- 
gether and form an airtight 
roasting or baking vessel); a 
kettle for boiling and stewing 
and two drinking cups with de- 
tachable handles. All of these 
utensils fold and nest together 
so that they fit inside of the 
kettle and still leave room 
enough inside to carry knives, 
forks, spoons, salt, pepper, cof- 

fee, tea and sugar. Made in the very 

best manner of high-grade material and 

weighs less than two pounds. Retail 

price $3.00. 
























First split ring, in eye of hook; first 
swivel, in ring; second split ring, in 
other eye of swivel; spoon, hung on split 
ring; second swivel, rear eye on second 
split ring. Cut pork minnow an inch 
wide and three inches long; split tail 
up 1% inches; make eyelet hole in head- 
end with hunting knife, and hang min- 
now in shank of Bing fly hook. The bait 
is now done. You have, in succession, a 
white pork minnow, a red fly, and a 
shiny flashing spoon, hung in front of 
it and free to revolve between the two 
swivels. It casts well and accurately, 
and, when retrieved through the water, 
the wavering currents from the spoon 
cause the minnow to wiggle in a very 
lifelike manner. The bass strikes at the 
red feather, folding up the minnow and 
hooking himself on the big hook. If you 
expect pike, hang a treble hook in the 
shank of the red fly hook, and put one 
of its prongs through the minnow, just 
above the split of the tail. This bait is 
one of my favorites. The only time it 
scored a distinct failure was in a rocky 
Maine lake where the bass were exceed- 
ingly partial to red underwater minnows 
—why, nobody knows or can even guess! 
Another good bait, when the bass run 
so small as to be scared off by your well- 
meant attempts to bean them with a 
| wooden minnow, is a small Number 1 
spoon, with treble hook and red-and-gray 
feathers. This is skittered with a fly 
| rod, using the switch cast. The canoe 
is maneuvered along, about thirty feet 
off shore, and you cast across it, skit- 
tering back from the shore to the canoe 
in lazy jerks of the rod tip, which serve 
to keep the spoon revolving. When the 
lure gets back quite near the canoe, it 
is snapped out of water, and it then sails 
overhead off-shore to the limit of the 
back cast, when you snap it forward 
again and land it in your chosen spot. 
About twenty feet of line is all that 
can be handled with this cast, but it is 
very effective, for your lure is in the 
water, and luring for all it is worth, 
most of the time, instead of half of the 
time, as is the case with plugs cast with 
the bait-casting rod. A short, gut leader 
two feet long is also very effective with 
this spoon. It provides an invisible con- 
nection between the spoon and the line, 
thus imitating successfully a minnow in 
distress, flashing his belly up, without 
any discernible human guile back of it, 
so the bass strikes, and is undone. Using 
this rig on Lower Saranac, in late Au- 
gust, my wife beat me six to one of an 
evening’s fishing, and repeated the drub- 
bing for six successive evenings. I was 
using the bait casting outfit and a div- 
ing minnow. Her fish were all small, 
bass from 1 to 1% pounds, and pickerel 
up to 2% pounds; but, when I did get a 
strike, it was either a big bass or a four- 
pound pike—so both of us were satisfied! 
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OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


THE YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 
PRICE OF FOREST AND STREAM 
IS $2.00. SEND $4.00 NOW AND 
WE’LL ENTER YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TION FOR ONE FULL YEAR AND 
SEND YOU THIS $3.00 KOOK-KIT, 
WITHOUT EXTRA COST. ~ 


FOREST AND STREAM, 9 East 40th St., New York City 

































QQ EACH 


or AS A GIFT 










Both Camp Ax and Hunting Knife are made of 

the finest tempered steel for Forest AND STREAM. 

The Hunting Knife is patterned after the cele- 

brated “‘Nessmuk”’ design. The Camp Ax is of a 

design most popular with experienced woodsmen. The fifteen 
oo makes a most convenient size for wearing on 
the belt 


Four Dollars secures Forest and Stream for two years with 
either Hunting Knife or Camp Ax with leather belt sheath 
free of additional expense. 

NOTE: Canadian Orders Require 50 Cents Additional 
SPECIAL $5.00 Secures a Two Years Subscription to 
FOREST & STREAM. With Large Double-Bitted (73( : 3% 


— oe 28 inch Handle Woodsmans’ Axe-Lea 
Gua 


FOREST 4 STREAM, — 9 East 40th st., New York, N. Y. 












































Learn How to /|| ROBERT H. ROCKWELL 


ce ee 














N rushing, rocky rivers, like the upper 
Delaware and the Hoosatonic, I have 
had good success with helgrammites, 

floated out into the eddies with free-run- 









1449 E. 63rd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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ning reel and a Number 5 braided silk 
line. Your helgrammite is your true 
cootie; he positively yearns to plant his 
feelers in where you will yell with ap- 
preciation, reacting to him by flipping 
him into the middle of next week—and 
his freedom! However, your thumb on 
his head, and your hook through his tail, 
is the story, after which he is paid out 
into the current until he whirls about in 
an eddy seventy-five feet away. And, 
about then—some chesty specimen of the 
bass tribe, in the featherweight class, 
will lam him for the count! 

The right places at which to cast, when 
your boat or your canoe is gliding along 
some forty feet outside of the lily pads 
or the rocky banks of the lake, is one 
of the fine points of the game worth 
studying out. Hon. Bass, Esq., is as 
predatory a plutocrat as ever shook fins 
with a hay-rube blue-gill, and he has a 
flair for opening his bucket shop under 
a sunken log, a dock, a boat, a cove in 
the lily pads, a crack in the rocks, a 
hollow in the stumps—any place where 
he can order his shell of beer at a com- 
fortable table and watch the passing 
crowd for suckers. And here is where 
the tyro and the half-practiced amateur 
fall down in bait casting, for, to hurl 
the plug into his lair, accurately, and 
with finesse enough not to give the game 
away, requires practice in casting—about 
four centuries of it, more or less. The 
natural phenomenon you are to simu- 
late, is that of a froglet leaping off a 
lily pad and starting to strike out for 
somewhere else, or a minnow making 
a voyage of discovery to parts unknown. 
Your lure crosses Mr. Bass’ lair, casu- 
ally—and he gets het up, right off, and 
biffs the intruder. I know expert cast- 
ers who always start their return be- 
fore the bait strikes the water, so that, 
from the moment it attracts the bass’ 
attention it is hurrying to get away from 
him. I have no such finesse myself, but 
generally find that a good cast, accu- 
rately placed in some likely cove or lair, 


is rewarded with an instantaneous strike 


if there is a bass lurking there. 

9 And, once hooked, what then? With 
the short, five and a half foot bait-cast- 
ing rod, you most truly have your hands 
full! The bend of the rod is but two 
and a half feet, so virtually all the play 
must be done on the reel. If this is not 
braked judgmatically, either it runs wild 
and backlashes in the middle of the fight, 
or you get too stubborn and he breaks 
the line. Coolness—just when your 
heart is pumping so hard you can hear 
it if you open your mouth—is the grand 
essential. When he rushes, give him 
line, braking the reel with your thumb 
against the spool cheek, or else with 
your forefingers across the rod under the 
reel and resting against its drum. Both 
ways have their advocates. If he rushes 
for the boat, reel up slack, and don’t 
be in too much of a hurry to slip the 


landing net under him, for he is no- | 


where near played out yet, and will likely 
get away just as he comes over the side. 
Let him go, and if he runs under the 
boat, turn it with a stroke of the oar. 
Two of his favorite tactics are, dashing 
for a wad of roots and tangling your 
line in them, or else hiding behind a 
mess of lily pads, where you cannot drag 
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NEWTON RIFLES 


AND 


AMMUNITION 


now made and sold by 


THE NEWTON ARMS CORPORATION 


Woolworth Building 


New York 





successors to 


The Newton Arms Co., Inc. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 











Hunting, Clothing, Rifles, Revolvers, Ammunition and all 
Fall and Winter Sporting Goods 








Shown in our Catalogue No. 80 ready for mailing 
also No. 78 Fishing Tackle and No. 79 Summer Sports Lists 


Ze Y aa 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN 


i$ a monthly magazine, crammed full of 
Hunting,. Fishing, Camping and Trapping 
stories and pictures, valuable information about 
guns, rifles, revolvers, fishing tackle, camp 
outfits, best places to go for fish and game, 
changes in fish and game laws, and a thousand 
and one helpful hints for sportsmen, NATIONAL 
SportsMAN tells you what to do when lost in 
the woods, how to cook your grub, how to build 
camps and blinds, how to train your hunting 
dog, how to preserve your trophies, how to 
start a gun club, how to build a rifle range. 
No book or set of books you can buy will 
give you the amount of up-to-date information 
about life in’ the open that you can get from 
a year’s subscription to the Nationat Sports- 
man. Special information furnished to sub- 


scribers at all times, Free of Charge. 


Schoverling Daly & Gales *’ New york” 





Sees el, 
SPECIAL OFFER 
The eight beautiful Sutdoor sport pictures, shown 
above, are reproduced on heavy art paper, size 9 x 12, 
in strikingly attractive colors, from original oil paint- 
ings by well-known artists. They make appropriate 
and pleasing decorations for the den, camp, or club- 
room of any man who likes to hunt or fish. Price 
of pictures alone, 25c. We will send you thi: 
of pictures, FREE OF CHARGE, on receipt ef $1.00 
for a year’s subscription to the NATIONAL: SPORTS- 
MAN MAGAZINE, . 


DER BLANK 


National Sportsman Magazine, 

220 Columbus Ave., Bosten, Mass. 
Enclosed find $1.00 for a year’s subsexiption to 
the National Sportsman, and the set of etglit 
outdoor pictures. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND 


A Country of Fish and Game 
A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
Ideal Canoe Trips 


The country traversed by the Reid Newfoundland Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all 


kinds of Fish and Game. 
and Trout fishing, also Caribou barrens. 


All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their Salmon 
Americans who have been fishing and hunting in New- 


foundland say there is no other country in the world in which so good fishing and hunting can 


be secured and 


with such ease as in Newfoundland. 


Information, together with illustrated 


Booklet and Folder, cheerfully forwarded upon application to 


F. E. Er eEeAn, General Passen 


REID NEWFOUNDLAND COMPAN 


Wolrott 


**A Smart Hotel 
for Smart People”’ 


A hotel with all the metropolitan lux- 
ury so attractive to the out of town 
visitor to New York, and all the 
homey atmosphere so desirable to 
eveny traveller. 

Appealing especially to women visiting 
New York unescorted. 


THIRTY FIRST STREET 
BY FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


~ WILD FOWL SHOOTING — 


An exclusive club desires a few additional 
members. Located in the Back Bay Dis- 
trict of Virginia, an over night ride from 
New York. 

Wonderful Canvas Back, Red Head, and 
Common Duck shooting. Also finest Wild 
Geese shooting in America. 

Club has fine Point Shooting, several Bat- 
teries, Live Duck and Geese Decoys, and 
up to date motor boats. 


Address A. 8S. B., Box 27, Forest and Stream, 
9 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Own a Ford Cruiser 


and travel where you please, independent of 
railroads and hotels. Our Cruiser Outfit — 
quickly bolted to any ister—makes this 
easy. Complete outfit includes tent, mattress, 
stoves, furniture, cookiug utensils, etc.—a home 
on wheels for ds and extended outdoor - 
trips. Nora Write for 

descriptive folder. 


Cruiser Motor Car Co. {Eas 


Theo. Hofstetter 
TAXIDERMIST 


N. J. 


Paterson, 





from Pattern: rinted 
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BUILD $Wn STEEL BOAT 


ss 
- 
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. 
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F. H. Darrew Stee] Boat Co. 611 Perry St., Albion, Mich. | 


| for motorist. 





r Agent 
ST. JOHN’S, NEW FOUNDLAND 


on Private Preserve 
Plenty of Birds 
Dogs and Guides Supplied 


BOB ARMSTRONG 
BARBER, NORTH CAROLINA 


THE WOODS OF NORTHERN NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FOR DEER, BEAR, SMALL GAME 

On Conn Lakes. Indian Stream and Diamond 
country. Log camps, open fireplaces, spring bed, 
plenty of game, easy hunting, open timber, pure 
spring water, good cooking and the best of a good 
time that lives long in memory. Write for book- 
let and rates. Open Oct. 1 to Dec. 15, 1919. 


VARNEY BROTHERS, 
Registered Guides, Pittsburg, N. H. 


HANDSOME DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 
EUSTIS, FLORIDA 


Hundreds of fresh water lakes; hunting and fishing 
unexcelled. Tourist and homeseekers are invited to visit 
this favored section before locating for the winter or 
permanent homes. On Dixie Highway, in heart of Lake 
Region section. Asphalt streets and roads—a paradise 
For free booklet apply Board of Trade, 
Eustis, Florida. 


“BRYN DERWYN’”’ CAMPS 
Lake Utopia 


REST — RECREATION— TROUT FISH- 
ING — MOOSE OR DEER HUNTING 


Write far Terms 


W. J. BRINE 
P. R. No. 2, Utopia, N. B. Canada 


Blackwater Camp 


A Summer Camp in the Rocky Mountains 
for boys. Pack outfits for big game. 
Hunting, fishing and camping. 

B. C. RUMSEY, CODY, WYOMING 


COOPER’S CAMPS Bui4,81 sportsmen 
Accommodate One To Eight Guests 
In the Heart {igt"ind Forest Region 
FISHING - CANOEING - BATHING 
The Real Place For Rest, Sport or 
RECREA 


TIVE LIFE 
Write For Illustrated Booklet 


COOPER’S CAMPS, Eagle Lake, Maine 


FARM WANTED 


New England preferred, on or near water. 
No objection to woodland or old buildings. 
Price about $2,000 (according to acreage). 
Occupancy not required until Spring, 1920. 
Address F, F. J., Box 5, Forest and Stream, 
9 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


DOGS TRAINED AND BOARDED 


Training from September Ist to April Ist, $15 
per month. Boarding, $4.00 per month. Willard 
E. Smith, Petersburgh, Indiana. 
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him through and must get the boat up 
to him. Hold him off such places with 
the full strength of the rod, for unless 
you have set the hook very deep with 
a stroke counter-strike in reply to his, 
he will get slack and shake out the hook. 
I have lost many a good bass who saw 
the snag, or the raft of pads, before I 
did! A regular stunt of his is to make 
a smashing leap out of water, shaking 
his head like a terrier, with the object 
of snapping the bait out of his mouth. 
Drop your tip and pull him down. Some- 
times he is successful in this manceuver, 
particularly with a heavy wooden plug, 
and will snitch it ten feet off and give 
you the good-a-bye, John. 


WOULD like to digress here, for a 
word on the landing net. Without 
this useful little tool your fate lies 
in the lap of the Red Gods, up to the 
very moment you have your hands on the 
bass and are strangling him to death in 
the bottom of the boat. Many and many 
a bass have I lost, in the very last min- 
ute of play, simply because the landing 
net was hanging up on a tree in camp, 
instead of being right there with a 
smile on its face. Two ways to beat out 
the lack of one I have tried, sometimes 
with success. One is to take advantage 
of one of his rushes toward the boat and 
lift him right on over the side, with a 
quick rise of the rod-tip. He usually 
spins out of water and comes in over 
the plate like a fade-away, and, if you 
are lucky, he will land somewhere within 
the confines of the gunwale, where you 
can fall on him and club him to death. 
But, woe to you if he hits the gunwale 
first! The second way is to utterly tire 
him out, and then manceuver him along- 
side, when you can dip your fingers 
stealthily into his gills and yank him 
aboard. A third way, that I have: heard 
of but never successfully tried, is to half- 
upset the boat, and take him in on the 
flood tide that pours over the gunwales. 
It’s all right, if you half upset the boat, 
and then leave well enough alone! Also, 
if he does not feel the gunwale under 
his belly and dart out again, snagging 
the line around the oarlock, as a beauti- 
ful, green, three-pounder once did to me. - 
As to still fishing tactics, bait fishing 
in deep water from an anchored boat, the 
main answer is fish-psychology. There 
is a subtle message, telegraphed up the 
line, that tells the true angler when 
the time to strike has come. It cannot 
be told in words; you must just get it, 
that’s all! Anchor the boat at both ends, 
in some cove where there are rocky 
ledges dimly visible down in the depths, 
or huge boulders with dark lairs in be- 
tween them. Then put on your frog, 
hooked through the corner of the upper 
lip, and cast him where he will sink down 
near the ledge or lair. Leave the line 
perfectly free, with click off the reel. 
Sooner or later the line will begin to 
move off stealthily. A bass has your 
frog, and is taking it somewhere before 
making up his mind to swallow it. 
Wait! The urge to strike is unbeliev- 
ably strong, but you'll simply get back 
your frog if you do. Finally he turns 
him around in his mouth, which opera- 
tion takes time, until satisfactorily com- 
pleted, and then he swallows him—an4 
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FOREST AND STREAM 


ANTIQUES AND CURIOS 


eS sisted ae its ale area acacia 

BUY, SELL AND EXCHANGE ALL SORTS 
of old-time and modern. firearms. Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, 805 Madison Ave., New York City. 


CALIFORNIA GOLD, QUARTER SIZE 27c; 
half dollar size, 58c; large cent, 1820, and cata- 
logue, 10c. Norman Shultz, King City, Missouri. 


AUTO ACCESSORIES 


FORDS RUN 34 MILES PER GALLON WITH 
our 1919 carburetors. Use cheapest gasoline or 
half kerosene. Start easy any weather. Increased 
power. Styles for all motors. Runs slow, high 
gear. Attach yourself. Big profits for agents. 
Money back guarantee, 30 days’ trial, Air-Friction 
Carburetor Co., 550 Madison St., Dayton, Ohio. 


wacaibielicnaiiedpsaniin es whe tageeehiper har ean nena aatleirn 
POWERENE IS EQUAL TO GASOLINE AT 


5c a gallon. Salesmen and agents wanted. Ex- 
clusive territory granted. Powerene is guaranteed 
to be harmless, to remove and prevent carbon, 
doubling life of all gasoline motors, saving re- 
pairs, adding snap, speed, power. An amount 
equal to 20 gallons of gasoline sent to an ad- 
dress in the United States, charges prepaid, for 
$1.00. W. Porter Barnes, Santa Rosa, California. 
Dept. D 10. 


CAMP EQUIPMENT 


eeciw iiensaalis asians 55 cach tee cat taliacagiangoena einai esata 

FOR SALE—9 x 12 TENT, BRAND NEW, 
$20. Bluegrass reel, like new, $8. Rayfield_car- 
buretor, first class condition, $12. W. R. Glick, 
Judson, Indiana. 


CANADIAN PHEASANTRY FOR SALE. 


STOCK AND EQUIPMENT, FOURTEEN 
varieties of pheasants, an excellent collection for 
parks or private grounds. Inventory and price on 
application. Robinson Bros., Aldershot, Ontario, 
Canada. 








DECOYS 


DECOYS, CALLERS, PURE BRED DUCKS, 
no limit. Wild Mallards $4.00 pair; English Cali- 
ers $8.00 pair, extra hen $5.00. Duck book 25c. 
Ferret for sale. Mail draft. E. Breman Company, 
Danville, Illinois. 


FISH FOR STOCKING 


FISH FOR STOCKING—BROOK TROUT FOR 
stocking purposes. Eyed eggs in season. N. F. 
Hoxie, Plymouth, Massachusetts. 


SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS, WE HAVE 
the only establishment dealing in your small- 
mouth black bass commercially in the United 
States. Vigorous young bass in various sizes, 
ranging from advanced fry to 3 and 4 inch finger- 
lings for stocking purposes. Waramaug Small- 
Mouth Black Bass Hatchery. Correspondence in- 
vited. Send for circulars. Address Henry W. 
Beeman, New Preston, Connecticut. 





FOR SALE 


100 LETTERHEADS AND ENELOPES, NEAT- 
ly printed, $1.25 prepaid. Sample for stamps. 
Joseph F. Sikora, 2403 South 62nd Avenue, Ci- 
cero, Illinois. 


BEAUTIFUL THOROUGHBRED ANGORA 
cats and kittens for sale. Males, $5; females, $4. 
John S. Ranlett, Rockland, Maine. 


FOR SALE—ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE COM- 
passes, 50c. each postpaid. Address Box 29, 
Forest and Stream, 9 East 40th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—AN EXCEPTIONALLY LARGE 
and fine: Am. prong horn antelope head, horns 
over 19 inches. This is almost a world’s record 
head. Also fine elk, moose, mountain sheep and 
mule deer heads. An opportunity for club or 
private collector to secure some unusally good 
heads. Write for photographs and prices. John 
M. Geddes, 331 High St., Williamspert, Penn- 
sylvania. 


FOR SALE—SAVAGE RIFLE, 303 HIGH 
ower, 7% Ibs. (new), cost $44.50; sell for $38. 
\lso pair of hunting boots, finest make, genuine 
elk skin, cream color, double rawhide soles, vis- 
ulized, waterproof, bellows tongue, lace, rein- 
forced toe, size 10%D, 12 in. high (never worn). 
cost $18, sell for $12. Jerome Jorgensen, 90 
‘ackson St., Hoboken, New Jersey. 


GINSENG—OLD SEEDS OF 1918 CROP, 60c 
per thousand. Write for special prices on large 
quantities. F. Gent, Reckford, Minnesota. 


A nominal charge of five 
cents per word will carry 


classified messages to our 
army of readers on farms, 
in the towns and cities, 
os at the end of blazed 


trails. ‘ 


GOES’ LIQUID POISON CAPSULES KILL 
animals on spot. Goes’ Luring Bait attracts them. 
Fourteenth season in market. Free circulars 
when this paper is mentioned. Edmund Goes, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Station C. 


RABBITS, FUR-BEARING, MODERN, SCI- 


entific, intensive fur farming. The new maga- 
zine, “American Fur Farmer”; circular free. Ad- 
dress Dept. 4, American Fur Farmer, Drawer 777, 
Oakland, California. 


YOUR MONEY BACK IF IT FAILS TO PUT 
a “razor edge” on the dullest hunting or pocket 
knife in one minute. Sample only 25c. Agents 
wanted. 100 per cent profit. Earl Warring, 
Parkersburg, Iowa. 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


FOR SALE—251 CAL. HI POWER WIN- 
chester rifle, 125 rounds ammunition; like new; 
never been hunted with. First $40 takes outfit. 
Chas. E. Huff, Bellevue, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—32-40 BALLARD SCHUTZEN 
set trigger, cheak piece on stock, fine Swiss butt, 
$30.00; 38-55 Ballard set trigger, not schutzen, 
price $25.00; finest Winchester sights on both 
rifles. J. W. Beeler, 320 North 12th Street, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 


FOR SALE—SAVAGE RIFLE, 250-3000, 
model 1899, take-down, pistol grip, fine sights, 
new condition, cartridges; $33.00. Want .22 Sav- 
age. M. L. Dartt, 2836 Franklin Ave., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—WANT .32 COLT, CAMERA, 
Meisselback casting reel, freespool, $4.75, used 
twice; Daylo flashlight, 3 inch face, $2.00, new; 
22 calibre Stevens offhand target pistol, $6.50, shot 
less than 100 times; Waltham gold watch, $12.00, 
20 year guarantee. E. York, E. Maiden St., Wash- 
ington, Pennsylvania. 


KENTUCKY FLINT-LOCK RIFLES, OLD- 
time pistols, revolvers and guns. Large assort- 
ment; reasonable prices. Printed list free. Stephen 
a Rensselaer, 805 Madison Avenue, New York 

ity. ' 


HELP WANTED 


BETTER PAY, SHORTER HOURS, EASIER 
work and other advantages can be had in Gov- 
ernment positions which are easy to secure now. 
You owe it to yourself to find out if you are 
qualified. No expense. Just send name for Form 
RM 2048, free. Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 


HUNTING RESORTS 


SHOOT GEESE AND DUCKS ON CURRI- 
tuck Sound; good accommodation, prices reason- 
able. Book your dates ahead. Loyd O’Neil, Sea 
Gull, North Carolina. 





LIVE sTOCK 


FOR SALE—BROWN AND WHITE FER- 
rets and Belgian hares. Write for prices. Harry 
Chandler, R. D. No. 5, New London, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—CUB BLACK BEAR, THIRTEEN 
months; frisky; trapped in mountains of New 
peoniee. Address Beverly Bauer, Santa Fe, New 
Mexico. 


FERRETS FOR SALE—BROWN OR WHITE, 
large or small, either sex; only the best stock. 
W. A. Peck, New London, Ohio. 


FERRETS FOR SALE—LARGE OR SMALL 
lots. Writé for prices. W. H. Campbell, New 
London, Ohio. Route 2. 


RAISE BLACK FOXES—LITTLE MONEY 
needed; pay by the month. Harry Solie, Barron, 
Wisconsin. 


MIAME I IP TLA\ GI 


FOR SALE—NINETEEN VICTOR RECORDS, 
all grand opera stars, Melba, Calve, Caruso, Tet- 
razzini, Homer, etc., listed at over $50; price, $35. 
None of these records have been placed a dozen 
times. Send for list. John M. Geddes, 331 High 
St., Williamsport; Pennsylvania. 


INVENTIONS WANTED. CASH OR ROYAL- 
ty for ideas. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 195, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 


SHORT STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, ETC., 
are wanted for publication. Literary Bureau, 149, 
Hannibal, Missouri. 


STOP! LOOK! READ! We WILL MAKE 
you a black fox rancher on easy payments to 
suit you. Write us for particulars, enclose stamp. 
Todd & Moore, Milltown, New Brunswick, 
Canada. 


_FOR SALE—PARTS FOR 9 M.M. LUGER 
pistol; also some ammunition. Geo. M. Paulson, 
4624 Filmore St., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


oastenircyrmmerenratianeatetoaetaidiesentionst-atnieimecibonsaniiagadasceasijininpsnins abi 
_ TRAPPERS—SEND STAMP FOR INFORMA- 
tion about the best book on fox trapping ever 
ee, Ernest A. Brown, Nashua, New Hamp- 
shire. 


OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENT 


AN ENGLISHMAN WANTS THE MANAGE- 
ment of a sporting estate; thoroughly conversant 
in every branch of sport, handling of dogs, rear- 
ing of game and an expert farmer. Can give ex- 
cellent potecnat references from influential Ameri- 
can and English people. E. H. M., care Forest 
and Stream, 9 East 40th Street, New York City. 


PHOTO SUPPLIES 


8 x 10 ENLARGEMENTS MOUNTED AND 
artistically framed from your negatives, $1.50; 
enlargements unframed, 50c. Expert workman- 
ship. Blake, 2512 Seventh Ave., New York City. 


MAIL US 15c WITH ANY SIZE FILM FOR 
development and six velvet prints, or send six 
negatives any size and 15¢ for six prints, or 
send 35c for one 8 x 10 mounted enlargement. 
Prompt, perfect service. Roanoke Photo Finish- 
ing Co., 220 Bell Avenue, Roanoke, Virginia. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SPORTSMEN 


$5.00 DOWN; $5.00 MONTHLY; SIX ACRE 
fruit, poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks; 
$100.00; hunting, fishing, trapping. 1973 North 
Fifth, Kansas City, Kansas. 


TAXIDERMY 


FUR DRESSING, TANNING, TAXIDERMY— 
quality and prompt service; catalogue on request. 
J. C._Mirguet Co., Inc., 12 Ely St., Rochester, 
New York. 


GLASS EYES, TAXIDERMISTS’ SUPPLIES. 
Prices free. Paul Miller, Cambridge, Ohio. Men- 
tion Forest and Stream. 


MASTER TAXIDERMISTS ON ALL KINDS 
of mounting; deer heads a specialty. H. J. Lesser 
& Son, Taxidermists, Johnstown, New York. 


SEND ME YOUR GAME TO BE MOUNTED; 
price-list free. Birds, animals, game heads and 
rugs beautifully mounted, for sale; moderate 
prices. M. J. Hofmann, Taxidermist, 1818 
Bleecker Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


UNEXCELLED TAXIDERMY WORK—OUR 
taxidermy work is unexcelled in every respect. 
Give us a trial as proof of our merits. Grove 
Taxidermy Shop, Humboldt, Iowa. 





WILD RICE 


_ WILD RICE—WILD CELERY—PLANTED 
in lakes, rivers and ponds bring the ducks in 
flocks. Now is the time to plant. Write for prices 
and information. Clyde B. Terrell, Naturalist, 
Dept. H-61, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


WANTED — COLLAPSIBLE OR FOLDING 
boat. R. W. McLean, Bridgewater, Mass. 





DECOYS 


LIVE WILD MALLARD DECOY DUCKS; $10 
trio. F. M. Smith, Republic, Ohio. 
(Continued on page 575) 








In transactions between strangers, the 
perchase price in the form of a draft, 
money order or certified check payable to 
the seller should be deposited with some 


disinterested third person or with this of- 
Gice with the understanding that it is not 
to be transferred until the dog has been 
received and found to be satisfactory. 





AIREDALES WANTED 


Betas aedepltnhenastnnesneten 
AIDEDALE TERRIERS WANTED, PUPPIES 
and grown stock, either sex. Must be healthy, 
thoroughbred, reasonable. Give full particulars. 
If you wish to buy an Airedale, write for our 
sales list. Airedale Exchange, Box M, La Rue, 
SER car ator eee! 
——_—_——————————————————————— 
AIREDALES 

SALE—REGISTERED MALE AIRE- 

a tes year old. Wood County, Box 76, 


Nekeosa, Wisconsin. 


IF rT IS ANYTHING IN AIREDALES SEND 
fer catalog to the largest_breeders and importers. 
Bar Harber Kennels, Box 136, Bar Harbor, 


ec. 


On 

LIONHEART AIREDALES HAVE EARNED 
a mational reputation for gameness, intelligence, 
and high standard of appearance. They are mak- 
ing good on both fur and feathered game in ptac- 
tically every State in the Union and Canada. 
Registered puppies that are bred to hunt and fit 
to show, new ready for delivery. Lionheart Ken- 
nels (Reg.), Anaconda, Montana. (Formerly 
Washoe Kennels). 


—————— OOO 
BEAGLES 


BROKEN RABBIT HOUNDS, 


AGLES, : D 
anal coon, fox, skunk dogs, cavies, rabbits. 
Trial. M. W. Baubletz, Seven Valleys, Penn- 


eyivania. 

FOR SALE—WELL TRAINED BEAGLES 
and beagle pups, fox terriers, rabbit hounds; 
trained and untrained. Harold Evans, Moores 
Hilt, Indiana. a 

COLLIES 


i asain hciiegrered 

FOR SALE—SCOTCH COLLIE PUPS BRED 
fram registered stock. D. Geo. Lowry, 521 Fifth 
St., N. . Canton, Ohio. 


ce 

WHITE COLLIES, BEAUTIFUL, _INTELLI- 
gent, refined and useful; pairs not a kin for sale. 
The Shomont, Monticello, Iowa. 


FOX TERRIERS 


ce ne nme 
FOR SALE—A LITTER OF EXTRA WELL 
bred wire haired fox terrier. puppies. Registered. 
Geo. W. Lovell, Tel. 29-M, Middleboro, Mass. 
ool OOOO eee 
GUN DOGS 

——_—————————— 
FOR SALE—TWO MALE ENGLISH SETTER 
pups, six months old; sire, Roudy ms: es es 
(9460), dam, Brownie Clingstone, Gh ae ee 

' (90296). Price, $40 each. Inquire John W. 
' Kent, 120 South Fourth Street, Olean, New York. 


| 
| FOR SALE—ENGLISH POINTER PUPPIES 
| 








from registered parents with best of blood and 
from best hunting straines. Ralph B. Blanchard, 


| Eastport, Maine. 


‘ HUNTING DOGS—RABBIT HOUNDS, FOX 
hounds, coon, opossum, skunk, squirrel, bear, deer 
dogs, setters, pointers, farm, pet dogs. Browns 
Kennels, York, Pennsylvania. 


THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS OF 
Berry, Ky., offer for sale Setters and Pointers, 
Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, 
Coon and Opossum Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, also Airedale 
Terriers. All dogs shipped on trial, purchaser 
alone to judge the qu". Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or money refunded. Sixty-eight page, highly 
illustrated, interesting and instructive catalogue 
for 10c in stamps or coin. 


GUN DOGS WANTED 


WANTED—THOROUGHLY BROKEN ENG- 
lish setter dog, two or three years old; give de- 
scription and lowest price. G. E. Harbaugh, 


LaJolia, California. 
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HOUNDS 


HIGHLY TRAINED COON, SKUNK, OPOS- 
sum, fox, rabbit hounds, shepherd and collie stock 
dogs, airedales and rat terriers. All trained dogs 
sold on 10 days’ trial. Enclose stamp. Clarence 
Smith, Altamont, Illinois. 


A NO. 1 NIGHT HUNTING DOG; $100 WILL 


supply your wants. Enclose stamp. Address 
E. H. Edmunds, Glenwood, West Virginia. 


“COON, FOX, RABBIT HOUNDS,’ SQUIR- 
rel and opossum dogs, young hounds, pointers 
and setters. (Stocks) Grisham’s Kennels, Wheel- 
er, Mississippi. 


COON, FOX, WOLF, RABBIT HOUNDS. 
Pedigreed and eligible to register. Some extra 
fine pups. Broken dogs sent on 10 days’ trial. 
Money back guarantee. Before the hunting sea- 
son advances far good full-bloods and well-broke 
hounds will be hard to get. Place your order 
early. Send stamp for price list. Otis Slater & 
Sons, Oconee, Illinois. 


FOR SALE—AT ALL TIMES. HOUNDS FOR 
any game. Trial allowed. Send stamp for list. 
Mt. Yonah Farm Kennels, Cleveland, Georgia. 


FOR SALE—FOX AND RABBIT HOUNDS. 
Bird dog, rabbit hounds a specialty. ty if 
seevener Stissing Stock Farm, Bangall, New 

ork. 


FOX, COON, SKUNK, OPOSSUM, RABBIT 
hounds; broke and unbroke pups. Swine and pet 
stock from the garden spot of the United States. 
Catalog 6c. FF. Kiefer, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


RABBIT HOUND PUPS, FIVE MONTHS OLD, 
$6.00; broken dogs, $18.00 up; trial W. F. 
Klinedinst, Seven Valleys, Pennsylvania. 


SEVERAL WELL TRAINED VIRGINIA FOX 
Hounds for sale; also Puppies. H. R. Reed, 
Berlin, Pennsylvania. 


WESTMINSTER KENNELS, TOWER HILL, 
Illinois, offers coon, skunk, opossum hounds; 
crackerjack rabbit hounds, $15. Dogs just start- 
ing to trail, $10. Also puppies. All broken 
hounds sold on ten days’ trial. 


WRITE DAD HUMPHREYS, PROPRIETOR 
of Westminster Kennels, Tower Hill, Illinois, and 
have him tell you about his Pride Coonersaust, 
Westminster extra rabbit hounds—they are sold 
on ten days’ trial. Dad makes them all satisfied 























customers. Drop him a line. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
DOGS! DOGS! DOGS: ALL KINDS! FOX 


Terriers, Bulls, Airedales, Collies, Irish Terriers, 
etc., male and female pups. I handle more dogs 
than any other man in the country. Quick sales 
and small profits. Specify the kind of dog you 
want. I will positively fill your order. eo 
Smith, 305 Varick St., Jersey City, New Jersey. 


FOR SALE—ENGLISH BULL DOGS, 3 
males, 1 bitch. Sired by Whitedale King; price 
$25 for males, $15 for bitch. Whelped June 2. 
Good big healthy pups, farm raised; well marked, 
and good heads. Mr. J. Wilson, Box 84, Green 
Mountain, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—REGISTERED ENGLISH BULL 
dogs. J. R. Mayo, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING — MONTHLY 











———— featuring the hound. Sample free. 
ae ress Desk F, Hounds and Hunting, Decatur, 
inois. 


MANGE, ECZEMA, EAR CANKER GOITRE, 
sore eyes cured or no charge; write for particu- 
lars. Eczema Remedy Company, Dept. F., Hot 
Springs, Arkansas. 


MOORE’S COCKER KENNELS OFFERS FOR 
sale two cocker bitches, solid livers; soon due in 
season. Positively sure to produce show type 
stock. Litter isters to Canada’s leading cocker, 
Moore’s Master Key. Get in on this bargain 
and be a leader. Moore’s, 1026 Davie St., Van- 
couver, British Columbia. 


iglesia ih eta a a et as 
NORWEGIAN BEAR DOGS—IRISH WOLF 
Hounds, English Bloodhounds, Russian Wolf 
ae See —_ am Cat, Deer, 
olf, Coon an armint Dogs; fifty page high 
Rookwoed - 





| illustrated catalogue, stamps. 
i nels, Lactoaten, "temaaan 
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then you strixe! All of which is tele- 
graphed up the line, in sundry wiggles. 
and twitches obvious to the experienced 
angler, but is a period of high-tension 
nervousness to the tyro. The rest is bass 
fighting tactics; except that I have found 
that twenty minutes is long enough to 
keep froggie down without drowning him. 

Of fly fishing for bass I have had my 
share. It seems less strenuous than wad- 
ing the streams for trout, for one sits 
at ease in boat or canoe, and casts some 
clear-water mountain lake, with plenty 
of room for one’s back-cast, and plenty 
of water to play the victim in. The fly 
rod is so inevitable, with its never-ending 
give and take, that the fish is sure to 
come to net in time, with never a chance 
for his life. All that is required of you 
is to keep cool and guide him off snags 
and brush piles. The story would be dif- 
ferent with a large bass on, say a five 
pounder, but I always stoutly maintain 
that the bait-casting method is quite as 
sportsmanlike as, or even more so than 
the fly-casting method. It certainly gives 
the bass more chance to get away, except 
in the hands of an expert caster. 





HE great charm of bass fishing lies 
in the moods of Nature under which 
it is done. There are two times 

to fish: the first in the early morning, 
when the mists are still over the lake, 
and its hazy shores ring with the call of 
birds, and the sun is rising behind the 
mountain, edging its serried flanks with 
gold. One or two tours of the lake shore, 
with the steady plop! of the lure at 
every likely spot, ought to yield you 
your breakfast and then some. By ten 
o’clock you are through and can go back 
to camp for a feed and a rest-up until 
four o’clock. Then is the second, time 
to fish, when the wind has died down and 
the lake is getting its mirror ready for 
the pageant of the setting sun. You 
sally forth, and for two or three hours, 
are casting for bass, floating in a lily 
leaf, across a pearl and opal sea, while 
all around you the mighty symphony of 
the dying day is progressing, measure by 
measure, from burnished gold to copper 
red, to pale yellow with purple shadows 
of the trees and mountains reflected in 
the water, and, finally to a cadenza of 
maroon, deep purple and dark blue, when 
the lily pads are but black shadows, and 
the pickerel-grass fine pencil-lines on the 
deep red of the afterglow, written upon 
the silent waters. And so to bed—it has 
been a great day! 
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FISHING AT 
MONTAUK 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 546) 


Reaching the shack I consulted my 
friend, Captain M., keeper of the light, 
one of the best men I ever knew and 
a good fisherman. While no fish had 
been caught recently we knew conditions 
were right. What those conditions are 
I will state later. Next day Captain M. 
and I fished about six miles of coast from 
Morgan’s to Stony Brook and did not 
raise a fish. Three other rods fished the 
rest of the coast from Ditch Plains sta- 
tion to Morgan’s with the same result. 
The prospect of fish looked poor to me 
s) that night the “Cat” and I went into 
executive session before the open fire 
place. We doped things out as follows: 

The fish must be somewhere as it was 
the best time of year. Casting condi- 
tions were right—a heavy surf and no 
wind. The tides were right—flood early 
in the morning and again late in the 
afternoon for, be it known and remem- 
bered, bass at Montauk don’t strike much 
in the middle of the day. All the con- 
ditions were good, but where were the 
fish? 

Down here we believe that striped 
bass, just before they hole up for the 
winter, frequent gravel bars. Some of 
the old hands say tney fill up on gravel. 
Suddenly we remembered that the one 
place not yet fished was the Point itself 
and within 400 yards of which lies a 
gravel bar, south of Jones’ reef. 


UNRISE next morning found us on 

the shore just south of the Point. 

A heavy sea and strong young flood 
tide were running but no wind. Grad- 
ually working along shore and casting 
we did not raise a fish until we reached 
a large rock at the tip of the Point. Off 
shore from this rock about 100 feet is 
another rock, the top of which projects 
out of water at high tide. About 50 
feet north of this rock and outside of 
it are two rocks covered at half tide. 
Between these rocks is a hole where the 
flood tide makes an eddy. The moment 
my jig struck that eddy I was fast to 
a bass of about ten pounds and landed 
him. In the next two hours we landed 
8 fish whose combined weizht was 79% 
pounds after being out of water some 
hours, so I think it fair to say they 
weighed 80 pounds. The tide then turned 
ebb and the fish stopped biting, so load- 
ing my car up we ran to Fort Pond 
Bay and sent the fish to different friends. 
Returning to camp we put away a good 
lunch, dried our lines and rested the 
rest of the day. About 4 p. m. we went 
back to the same place, the tide being 
again at flood with a good sea running. 
Between then and dark we landed 6 more 
fish and lost three, two simply because 
I was too tired to play them properly 
and one fish lost because my line parted. 
This was a new special 21 thread surf 
casting line and had been dried and 
-turned but it wore out in one day by 
constant casting. It is always best to 
bend on a heavy piece of line to take 
the friction through the guides of the 
first few feet. The 14 fish weighed 140 


POOREST AND STREAM 


pounds. This I believe to have been the 
record at Montauk for one rod during 


one day. This record, however, was 
beaten about one week later by Mr. H, 
who took 20 fish. Next morning I had 
to return to Southampton, but I thought 
I would try a few casts first and landed 
one fish on the second cast weighing 
16% pounds. Then I quit. 

To get bass at Montauk my advice 
would be, granted that you can cast at 
least 150 feet, to lay aside the idea of 
using any kind of bait. Use the Di- 
amond 3%-ineh block tin jig, a spring 
butt surf casting rod and a casting reel 
arranged to disconnect the handle from 
the spool, making it free running. This 
reel should hold at least 400 ft. of 21 
special surf casting line, also a rod butt 
holder to fasten with strap around the 
waist. 

As to clothing I would advise you to 
wear woolen underwear, a flannel shirt 
and, in October, hip boots with straps at 
the tops to fasten the upper parts tightly 
around the thigh. Oil skin pants cut 
off below the knees and worn outside the 
boots and plenty of heavy socks. 


ISH the entire shore from Ditch 

Plains coast guard station, about a 

mile from the Inn at Fort Pond Bay 
terminus of the L. I. R. R., where you 
will probably stay, clear around to Mon- 
tauk Point—about twelve miles. Neglect 
the coves but fish the rocky points and 
sides of the points. By doing so you will 
probably loose many jigs, getting them 
caught in the rocks, but you will catch 
more bass. Practice starting to reel in 
the moment the jig hits the water for 
two reasons. First, because if you don’t 
your jig will sink and catch in a rock, 
second, because most fish strike then, al- 
though sometimes a fish will follow a 
jig close to the shore. You should also 
bring a supply of eel skins with you. 

Slip a piece of one, slightly longer 
than the jig, over the latter; tying the 
wider part of the skin to the swivel on 
the upper end of the jig. Leave about 
two inches, at the hook end of the jig, 
free. This wiggles when reeling in and 
simulates a fish. While fish will strike 
a jig just as it comes from the store 
most men at Montauk cover the jig with 
an eel skin. Fish on the flood tide. A 
tide table will tell you what few days 
in the month tides are flood morning and 
night. If you can’t go then fish the 
flood tide anyway, but not during the 
middle of the day. 

Good bassin’ weather is after a storm 
or when it is blowing ‘hard, provided 
there is a good surf running, for bass 
seem to come close to the beach then. 

The best time of year is from July 
first to November first. October being 
the best month. No guide is needed. 
The fish are there. It is up to you. 
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REGISTERED BLACK FOXES— RUGGED 
pups born on the Ideal Mountain Ranch. 1919 
record: 40 pups from first eight litters. Also Swiss 
milch goats. . Borestone Mt. Fox Ranch, Guild- 
ford, Maine. 


BEAUTIFUL THOROUGHBRED ANGORA 
cats and kittens for sale; males $5; females, $4. 
a S. Ranlett, Pine Tree Cat Farm, Rockland, 

aine. 





<n deteisci atattei a ti tielien eosestiebas 
_BROWN’S FOX BOOK—ARE YOU ONE OF 
the many trappers who think foxes are too diffi- 
cult to trap? Why put in all your time on 
muskrat and skunk? One fox brings more money 
than many muskrats. Fox-trapping does not in- 
terfere with your other trapping. Get a copy 
of Brown’s Fox Book. You can trap foxes if you 
will only follow the plain directions given in the 
book. No fake. Results guaranteed. Price $2.00. 
Address Ernest A. Brown, 24 Gillis Street, 
Nashua, New Hampshire. . i 
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CUFFS OVER ELBOWS INSTANTLY WITH- 
out unbottoning; remarkably convenient and shirt 
saver. Sells quickly to dealers and wearers di- 
tect. Enormous profits for energetic real sales- 
men. Sample pair, $1.00. Flexolinks Co., She- 
boygan, Wisconsin. 


_DESIGNS, ILLUSTRATIONS, OARTOONS 
Zine etchings, made to order at lowest prices. 
Samples for stamp. Balda Art Service, Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin. 


_ EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRIT- 
ting for newspapers, magazines. Experience un- 
necessary; details free. Press Syndicate, 529, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


DUCK HUNTING DOG WANTED; PREFER- 
ably a registered dog, either setter or spaniel, and 
well broken; not over two years old. Mosh Hoard, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 


FOR SALE—ENGLISH FEMALE POINTER, 
4 years old; price, $25.00. Frank Buglione, Haw- 
thorne, New York 


PUPPIES, ALL BREEDS, $5.00 UP. K. C. 
Bird Store, 1421 Main, Kansas City, Missouri. 


HAVING PURCHASED THE ENTIRE KENNEL 
OF U. R. FISHEL’S NOTED POINTERS, 


TEN-A-SEE FARM KENNELS 


are now in a position to offer you at excellent values 
shooting dogs, choice puppies and h‘gh-class brood 
bitches from the WORLD’S BEST POINTSRS. IN 
STUDS we offer the WORLD’S BEST BIRD DOG 
SIRES. Printed list free. 

Write us your wants, please. 

S. BARTON LASATER, Prop. 


Ten-A-See Farm Kennels, Box 165-C, Paris, Tennessee 





Is This Worth the Price ? 


Stop your dog breaking shot and wing. 
Teach him what whoa! means. No long 
trailing rope or spike collar. Our field 
dog control is not cruel. Can be carried 
in pocket and attached instantly to dog’s 
collar. Dog can’t bolt. Fast dogs can be 
worked in close and young ones field 
broken in a week. Works automatically 
— principal South American Bolas. Sent 
postpaid with full directions for $2. Testi- 
monials and booklet, Making a Meat Dog. 
sent on request. 


MAPLE ROAD KENNELS 


NEW PRESTON, CONN. 
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‘‘Made As Only 


SPRATT’S 


Know How’’ 


The outstanding qualities of the out- 
standing dog food—their wholesome 
tastiness, their delightful crispness, 
the unvarying quality of their “Meat 
Fibrine” and cereal constituents—all 
are covered by “Made as only Spratt’s 
know how!” 


In the sixty years they have been manufactured, 


S PR ATT’ S DOG CAKES AND 


PUPPY BISCUITS \ 


have achieved world-wide recognition as the one perfect health-giving and 
health-sustaining food for dogs, and today, wherever the canine race is found 
there “Spratt’s” is a household name and “X” a sign denoting perfection in its 
class of manufacture. 

Spratt’s Trade Mark “X” exists for your protection. Satisfaction follows the 
simple precaution of seeing it on every purchase of dog foods you make. 
Write for samples and send 2c stamp for catalogue “Dog Culture.” 


SPRATT’S PATENT (AMERICA) LIMITED, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


| DENTS CONDITION PILLS ENGLISH SETTERS 


and POINTERS 


pa? if your dog is sick, 


all run-down, thin and unthrifty, if his 
coat is harsh and staring, his eyes mat- 
terated, bowels disturbed, urine high 
colored and frequently passed—if you 
feel badly every time you look at him 
—eating grass won’t help him. 


DENT’S CONDITION PILLS 
will. They are a time-tried formula, 
that will pretty nearly make a dead 
dog eat. As a tonic for dogs that are 
all out of sorts and those that are 
recovering from distemper or are 
affected with mange, eczema, or some 
debilitating disease, there is nothing 
to equal them. PRICE, PER BOX, 
50 CENTS. 


: If your dog is sick and you do not 
know how to treat him, write to us 
and you will be given an expert’s 
Opinion without charge. Pedigree 
blanks are free for postage—4 cents a 
dozen. Dent’s Doggy Hints, a 32- 
page booklet, will be mailed for a two- 
cent stamp. The Amateur Dog Book, 


A nice lot of good strong, 
healthy, farm raised puppies 
of the best of breeding 


GEO. W. LOVELL 


Middleboro, Mass. 
Tel. 29-M 


(orang Airedale 


Terriers 
The 20th Century ||. @ 
All-Round Dog 
Choice Stock for Sale 
Six Famous Oorangs at Stud 
Oorang Kennels 


Dept. H. La Rue , Ohio 


FOREST AND STREAM 








a practical treatise on the treatment, 
care and training of dogs, 160 pages 
fully illustrated, will be mailed for 10 
cents. 


THE DENT MEDICINE CO. 


WEWBURGH, N. Y.; TORONTO, CAN. 





I want a few more field trial prospects to 
I have the country and birds to 
in, also can take a few more 


EATON, ILLINOIS 











The Liewellin Setter JOFFRE is a white, black and 
tan dog, whelped September 27, 1916. He weighs about 
50 pounds. His head is of excellent size and shape; 
eyes large and dark in color. Nostrils large, muzzle long 
and square. Prominence at stop. The breeding is a 
combination of Marse Ben, Count Whitestone and Mo- 
hawk II blood, hard to equal. 

An extra fast easy going dog with great nose and bird 
finding instinct. Stud fee $50. 

Address and Express Office: 
REG HALLADAY, Cresskill, New Jersey. 


AIREDALE PUPPIES 


Real high-class puppies with 17 championships in 
pedigrees behind them; the class you read about 
but seldom see. Ready for delivery. Males, $30; 
females, $25. Blayney, 1542 Fifty-eighth St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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HOW TO FIND THE 
NORTH 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 552) 


his back in the snow, his rifle under his 
head and the little pack containing the 
untasted food thrown wearily aside in 
the knee deep snow. Why had not he re- 
traced. his steps? 


LL this is unnecessary and avoida- 

ble. As soon as you find that you 

are lost, calmly stop to think which 

side of the river, lake, or trail you are on. 
Consider about how far you could have 
traveled since leaving one of the above- 
named landmarks. Suppose, for instance, 
you are east of a river or logging road 
or trail you are familiar with. You have 
lost or mislaid your compass. It is rain- 
ing or snowing and you cannot tell where 
the sun is. If your closest friend should 
ask you pleadingly, “Which is north?” 
you could not tell him with any degree of 
certainty. What would you do; look for 
the mossy side of trees? There is no 
wind blowing; if there was you could, by 
remembering the direction from which it 
was blowing when you left camp, easily 
determine the direction of the north pole 
and therefore of your camp. But not a 
breath of air is stirring. You’re up 
against a hard one, unless you are in a 
hemlock country or know this little trick: 

Take your knife blade and rest it point 
downward on the flat, smooth breech of 
your rifle, or even on your thumb nail. 
Select a place in the forest, preferably an 
open spot, where, if the sun were shining 
the rays of sunlight could reach the 
ground, uninterrupted by heavy growth 
of branches or foliage overhead. 

Turn the knife blade slowly around 
and you will see the shiny reflection of 
the steel on the polished surface of the 
rifle, or if you use your thumb, on your 
thumb nail. Look at this reflection from 
every side, and you will soon find that, 
while the blade shows a reflection on 
three sides, there is one position in which 
it will throw nothing but a shadow! 
There’s your clue—obviously the sun is 
on the opposite side. You know about 
what time of day it is, and therefore you 
can locate north. Try this out, practice 
it and check it with your compass on a 
rainy or cloudy day. I can vouch that it 
is well worth while. It served me well 
in Alaska. 

The hemlock trick, which is pretty gen- 
erally known in the north woods, is brief- 
ly this: The uppermost twig or bough on 
a hemlock leans or curls toward the east. 
Sometimes you will find an exception to 
this rule, but look at the tops of two or 
three hemlocks at once, and depend upon 
it, an overwhelming majority point east. 
Those that do not point east are rare, 
you will find upon investigation. If 
you don’t understand why or how this 
can be so, consider the sunflower! 











